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“What Thou Lovest 


Well 


Golden Anniversary time for glanc- 
ing back the path that receding behind 
us. time for looking intently the 
road under our feet see whether are 
where want be, find firm footing 
and avoid obstructions 
over which might trip 
ruts and pitfalls into 
which might stumble. 
time for looking 
ahead far our in- 
sight and foresight can 
take along the broad 
highway the future. 


The National Council 
Teachers English was 
founded fifty years ago 
teachers who were con- 
vinced that through work- 
ing together the teaching 
English might 
strengthened. The majori- 
the Council’s mem- 
bers during the early 
years were teachers 
secondary schools and col- 
leges. Gradually interest expanded take 
teachers elementary schools. During 
the past two years our organization and 
other organizations with similar interests 


Dr. Strickland Professor Education Indiana 
University. This article was her President’s Ad- 
dress before The Golden Anniversary Convention 
The National Council Teachers English, 
Chicago, Nov. 24, 1960. 


Dr. Strickland 


have made thorough-going effort see 
the English program whole, from kin- 
dergarten through the graduate school. 
The report the Conference Basic Is- 
sues the Teaching English has laid 
squarely before some 
our present problems 
and presented some chal- 
lenging possibilities for 
the future. 

The fifty years behind 
have brought many 
changes schools and 
and life outside the 
school. Each year sees 
more students all 
levels ability our 
schools and extended 
span planned educa- 
tion for each them. 
The significance the 
English language, this 
language teach, has 
expanded mightily dur- 
the last fifty years until 
comes closer being 
world-wide language than has any lan- 
guage during man’s recorded history. The 
role language the lives the stu- 
dents teach and the role the English 
language the life the world needs 
looked afresh each generation and 
particularly ours. 

all the issues brought the attention 
teachers English the report the 
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Conference Basic Issues, the one that 
has most effectively kindled imagination 
and effort the need for articulated 
through college. Through the Anniversary 
Conference Tours members your Execu- 
tive Committee have visited throughout the 
United States and talked with many teach- 
ers. The enthusiasm and interest that 
being generated the cause better 
teaching English good for everyone. 


Concern for articulation the program 
English not new. his book 
The Teaching English the Secondary 
School, written 1917, Charles Swain 
Thomas entitled one his chapters, “Artic- 
ulation Elementary-School English with 
Secondary-School All us, 
said, have the same common aims the 
teaching English: develop power 
expression and power interpretation. 
this endeavor have found expedient 
divide ourselves into groups labeled kin- 
dergarten teachers, elementary teachers, 
grammar grade (or junior high school) 
teachers, high school teachers, and college 
and university teachers. Each group has set 
about doing the work that needed 
done its field. Working our respective 
fields have times been baffled and 
vexed find our notions what should 
disturbed and our progress hampered. 
Because are human have looked 
discover who was responsible for the dis- 
turbing conditions and have tended 
lay the blame the teachers who pre- 
ceded us. our calmer moments, recog- 
nize such fault-finding not only futile 
but unjust. These ideas expressed Thom- 
1960. His motivation for putting his ma- 
terial into form was invitation offer 


Swain Thomas, The Teaching English 
the School, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1917, 


the students Harvard Summer School 
course the teaching English. Our 
motivation for considering articulated 
program the teaching English our 
recognition the significance the Eng- 
lish language the lives our young 
people and society. 


The Conference Basic Issues offers 
three reasons for the teaching English: 
for its practical value, for its civilizing 
value, and for the love it. have al- 
ways given attention its practical value 
though our concept some aspects 
has changed through the years. have 
only partially recognized its civilizing value, 
and teaching that students study the 
language for the love something 
learn do. 


There are important values and some 
cautions that need considered 
building articulated program. Unique 
our case the fact that the program can- 
not start ground level but must 
erected the floor learned language 
which the child has built his home and 
community. some the early stages 
articulated program which wish 
direct your attention tonight. 


Children come school able talk 
and listen. accept our task 
make them literate. our society 
measure literacy the written word, 
though, Hindu teacher reminds us, 
there also literacy the spoken word 
—thoughtfully spoken thoughtfully 
listened to.” these days when mass media 
continually pour forth sound and the noise 
life beats unceasingly our ears, chil- 
dren need help with recognizing listening 
mental process—a process which re- 
quires effort and concentration but which, 
practiced with discrimination and thought- 
fulness, results interaction 
with other minds. Nor emphasis 
listening new our time. Epictetus called 
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attention its importance when told 
his followers, “Nature has given one 
tongue but two ears, that may hear from 
others twice much speak.” And 
Plutarch said, “Know how listen and 
you will profit/Even from those who talk 
badly.” 

Traditionally, have taken listening 
for granted. one fifty years ago thought 
teaching listening. The nearest teacher 
came was occasional admonition 
children “pay attention and listen” 
and those who failed were penal- 
ized for their failure. Yet listening too 
important take for granted for 
through the ear that children learn their 
language and have their first experience 
with literature. 


Speaking the elementary school class- 
room fifty years ago was legal only 
was done answer the 
question her request. whisper 
one’s neighbor was misdemeanor and 
communicate through the writing 
note was crime. Children were still ex- 
pected seen, not heard. The teacher 
did all the talking except for brief 
answers questions. most schools class 
discussion was unknown. Today know 
that helping children learn use speech 
effectively and confidently highly im- 
portant since much the work the 
world done face face contacts and 
since individual’s personal, social, and 
vocational life colored his ability 
use oral language. 

The child who learns speak well can 
learn write well first the emphasis 
placed ideas, not mechanics. 
child writes better than talks. The child 
who rarely exercises his mind his tongue 
composing and uttering 
structed complex complex compound 
sentence will mutilate such sentence 
reading orally, will comprehend poorly 


reading silently, and will completely 
unable put equivalent sentence 
paper. Oral language the foundation 
which the literacy the written word 
built. 


children learn the importance mean- 
ing and communication early age, 
possible that they can learn the struc- 
tural rules more easily. Any language has its 
system signals which the relationship 
symbols made known. order 
control the language, one must control the 
signals. quite possible that children can 
learn the structural linguists’ signals 
stress, intonation, and juncture more 
readily than they learn parts speech and 
the rules traditional grammar. 

Children need learn that words are 
powerful things which can hurt heal, 
construct tear down, build friendships 
destroy them, create problems solve 
them well carry information and turn 
the wheels human interaction. Mono- 
logue insufficient human interaction. 
discussion fruitful, quarrei settled, 
must not merely talk one another 
about one another, must talk and 
with one another. is, Overstreet says, 
minimum program for our civilized living 
Children can learn respect 
language and take pride using precisely 
and well. 

child builds himself builds his 
language. His concept himself, others, 
life the earth, man’s relationship 
with man takes shape 
language. recognize the truth the 
statement that society possible the 
last analysis because the individuals 
carry around their heads some sort 
picture that society.”* Children begin 
early age conjure that picture. 
*Harry Overstreet, The Mind Goes Forth. 


Wirth Karl Mannheim’s Ideology and 
Utopia. 
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Experience, both real and vicarious, pro- 
vides the canvas and the colors. “Knowledge 
cannot poured into child’s mind, like 
fluid from one vessel into another. De- 
velopment mind growth and organi- 
zation, not external accretion.” These 
are not the words modern educationist, 
called. They are the words success- 
ful lawyer who 1837 gave brilliant 
career law and politics become the 
secretary the newly created State Board 
Education Massachusetts. Horace 
Mann recognized that children are growing 
organisms with drives, feelings, and inter- 
ests their own which well 
recognize and build upon. 

Some among who know what they 
want youth able when they 
enter college would have start young 
children with the skills manipulating 
letters and numbers, drill them thoroughly 
without regard interest understanding, 
make skills automatic, then move 
develop thinking, reasoning, discrimination, 
and judgment. Life not like that and 
children cannot developed that way. 
What the child makes sense and excites 
his interest learned and retained; what 
does not soon lost. The teaching 
grammar excellent example. Most 
schools teach grammar every year from the 
fourth grade through high school yet the 
college teachers English complain that 
has not been learned. equally true 
that the child who drilled the memori- 
zation and manipulation numbers and 
processes but does without understand- 
ing can depended upon take high 
school mathematics that not required 
and avoid entirely college. 
ignore the child’s feelings, interests, and 
understanding our peril. This does not 
mean that teach only what the child 
wants know. means that continu- 
ously open new vistas and guide him 


moves forward. means what Tenny- 
son meant when said Ulysses, 
All experience arch where thro’ 
Gleams world, whose 
margin fades 
and forever when move. 
Schools cannot mills for processing into 
children skills and knowledge. They must 
places which children develop skills 
order use them for the adventure and 
excitement further learning and for ex- 
ploring their world. Every parent can testi- 
that children are not motivated long 
deferred distant goals. child needs 
satisfaction and fulfillment moves 
along; the fact that adults point out the 
goal the mist distant horizon moves 
him not all. lives today—he must 
because that the only way can 
learn. Weaver his book, Ideas Have 
Consequences, says, “It our destiny 
faced originally with the world our 
primary datum but not end our course 
with only wealth sense impressions. 
Our cognition passes from report par- 
ticular detail knowledge universals. 
deciding what adults would have them 
and planning from the top down than 
can build house starting the roof. The 
strength the foundation determines 
large measure the strength the structure. 
That means that must build not only 
skills but desires, interests, understanding, 
and above all values because these are the 
motivating power all human life. And 
these begin develop early age. 
Milton said what mean Paradise 
Regained, “The childhood shows the man 
morning shows the day.” Ruskin ex- 
pressed too when said, “Education 
does not mean teaching people what they 
not know. means teaching them 


Weaver, Ideas Have Consequences, 
23. 
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behave they not behave. not 
teaching the youth the shapes letters 
and the tricks numbers, and then leaving 
them turn their arithmetic roguery, 
and their literature lust. means, the 
contrary, training them into perfect exercise 
and kingly continence their bodies and 
souls. painful, continual and dif- 
ficult work done kindness, 
watching, warning, precept, and 
praise, but above all—by example.” 

Clifton Fadiman has set forth idea 
which makes good sense students child 
development. says that the best place 
teach philosophy not the university 
but the elementary school the child 
from 12. The child looks the world 
with wonder: wants know how 
was made, who made it, how he, himself, 
came and why, what makes people 
and animals differ from one another, why 
people behave they do, how people think 
and feel, what means good and 
truthful and brave. can lead children 
wonder about man and the universe and 
understand and appreciate what great and 
wise people have thought, said and done 
they studied man and his 

Each passing epoch has its special quality 
and its value system with which in- 
doctrinates its children. our time, 
would seem our faults and the less 
admirable our values that are imposed 
the children waiting their turn the 
world’s stage. The boys and girls our 
elementary schools today will the 
peak their powers the year 2000 and 
will live the values teach them. What 
Weaver has called the Great 
brands its imprint into children’s thinking 
early age. The newspaper, radio, 
television and the motion picture are 
man-made the world events. 


‘Clifton Fadiman, The Instructor. 
op. cit., 93. 


For the average participant con- 
struct with set significances which 
does not think examining. accepts 
them his forbears the thirteenth cen- 
accepted the cosmos they knew it. 

The various mass media which make 
the Great Stereopticon present version 
life controlled that taught the 
societies condemn because their con- 
trol the thinking their people. This 
version life sadly lacking moral 
inspiration and ethical and aesthetic 
values. Behind every story, whether the 
some sort. Conflict the essence drama, 
sure, but the accentuation dif- 
ferences and the disproportionate attention 
misdeeds makes criminals appear heroic 
and small men larger than life. Today all 
this done with reckless use words 
which seems depress and destroy what 
good and elevate what coarse, 
weak, and vicious. 


The only way raise standards any 
field develop audience and partici- 
pants who demand higher standards. 
can help children become aware their 
own growing sophistication they con- 
trast poor story the screen print 
with good story. They can learn in- 
vestigate the characteristics the stories 
they find satisfying. not difficult 
combine critical study mass media with 
the development composition 
through encouraging students write 
television and motion picture producers 
their forthright evaluations accepta ble 
and nonacceptable productions. 

The process building values step- 
by-step process and the steps are small. 
The child well his way the time 
enters school. comes from home 
where standards are high, the school can 
build what brings. the home stand- 
ards are low, the school must work 
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revise them. cannot, any case, de- 
velop skills and then move develop 
critical thinking, reason, and values. that 
time too late. have seen all too 
much our time the semi-barbarian. 
literate, course, but has not 
learned think critically relate his 
knowledge moral ideas. 

Many Americans today would regenerate 
our country beginning the base and 
dealing with education. Some would re- 
verse the stand which Rousseau took; would 
drive back the mechanical and artifi- 
cial rather than stand for the rights the 
spontaneous and natural. 

The basic impulses man have been 
described two number, the possessive 
impulse and the creative impulse. The pos- 
sessive impulse tends concern itself with 
the acquisition material things and with 
power over others, and source con- 
flict and disharmony among men. This im- 
pulse responsible for the hidden poverty 
our lives, outwardly rich but starved 
within. The creative impulse, which con- 
cerned with making and doing, gives di- 
rection and meaning our activities and 
transforms life into art.’ Akin that 
impulse and probably part the 
desire acquire knowledge and skill 
build oneself and enlarge and refine one’s 
method thinking and operating. The 
more creative individual becomes the 
more humane his attitude tends to- 
ward himself and toward society. 


Paul Hazard has said that America 
confuse the development the soul with 
material progress; deplore the tendency 
toward uniformity and the disappearance 
individual initiative and denounce the 
dangers life that has only standardized 
work for occupation and only sports and the 
popular mass media for relaxation. Yet, 


Hudnut, Architecture and the Spirit 
Man. 


says, “The elite the country, that long- 
suffering elite which rebels against any 
diminution the spirit, surrounds the 
coming generation with solicitude un- 
There dichotomy our thinking re- 
garding children and their education. 
are not entirely clear our goals for 
children how attain them. 


know that want make read- 
ers children. reader person who 
reads, not person who can read. There- 
fore our teaching reading must such 
that children are hungry for books and 
happy reading them. Reading must from 
the beginning concerned with meaning. 
Learning decipher words, while 
highly important, only portion the 
process learning read. The controversy 
regarding the place phonics the read- 
ing program least old 1838 when 
Horace Mann wrote his annual report, 
would seem quite incredible, 
that any person should compel children 
through the barren forms reading, 
without ideas; make them perform 
the motions eating without food.” 
when put learning the letters the 
alphabet first, the child has acquaintance 
with them, either the eye, the ear, the 
tongue, the mind; but put learning 
familiar words first, already knows them 
the ear, the tongue, and the mind, 
while his eye alone unacquainted with 
them.” And again, “An example the 
purely mechanical part exhibited read- 
ing foreign language, word which 
understood; the case Milton’s 
daughters, who read the dead languages 
their blind father—they, with eyes, seeing 
nothing but black marks upon white paper; 
he, without eyes, surveying material and 
spiritual worlds—at once charmed their 


Hazard, Books. Children and Men, 87. 
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beauties, and instructed their 
want our children charmed and 
instructed their reading they learn 
survey their material and spiritual world. 

Hazard, member the French Acade- 
my, was impressed his visits America 
with our books and libraries for children. 
“What wonderful efforts have been made 
(for childhood) safeguard it, nourish 
its spirit, provide the choicest foods for 
its curiosity! Explorers set forth from Ameri- 
all the countries the world bring 
back new story material. Artists, designers, 
engravers, painters from all the countries 
the world arrive America invited 
decorate the pages children’s 

Children love books because nature 
they desire know and experience. The 
stories which they live help form 
their philosophy life. They need not 
only the stories from folklore and mytholo- 
gy, which they will find allusions 
adult literature, but also the literature 
childhood—the stories joy and sorrow, 
disappointment and fulfillment. Children 


need these stories understand life and 


enter into their common humanity. 


Some aspects the work reading and 
literature the schools fifty years ago 
may reside the memories those 
whose school experience spans the years 
the history. Contrasts are inter- 
esting sketch. Books for children the 
threshold learning read have gone 
full cycle—from content such see 
ball. red ball.” through stories 
The Little Red Hen and The Gingerbread 
Boy today’s beautifully 
primers and primers whose content 
the “Oh! Oh! Look, look!” variety. Content 
reading textbooks fifty years ago for 
older children included stories Androcles 


Mann, the Education Free Men, 
pp. 40, 43. 
op. cit., 86. 


and the Lion, Bruce and the Spider, The 
Leak the Dyke, and William Tell well 
Water Babies which some 
learned thoroughly dislike not be- 
cause the story content but because good 
readers had mark time and “keep the 
place” while poor 
through material far above their heads. 
Reading textbooks today contain great 
variety modern well traditional 
stories. good schools children are guided 
selecting books that are challenging and 
satisfying. They are helped individually 
read them with increasing skill and deepen- 
ing comprehension. Some feel that the 
present day content materials for 
ginning reading boring bright 
dren, particularly bright boys who 
not easily tolerate such uninteresting ma- 
terial, and that need look again, 
not much methods teaching 
beginners the content give them. 
The teaching reading beyond the be- 
ginning stage, through which children are 
taught adapt reading skills varying 
content and purposes, read for meaning 
and for personal enrichment marks dis- 
tinct advance over the work done fifty 
years ago teachers follow the guidance 
the experts the field reading. 

Contrasts exist also the field litera- 
ture. Poetry for young children fifty years 
ago consisted almost entirely Mother 
Goose, and the Robert Louis 
Stevenson with sprinkling from James 
Whitcomb Riley, Eugene Field, Edward 
Lear, and Lewis Carroll. Today there 
wealth poetry written for young children 
people who understand their interests— 
Milne, Rose Fyleman, Laura Rich- 
ards, Rachel Field, and Eleanor Farjeon, 
name only few. 


Many remember the poems 
were required learn homework fifty 
years ago—“Thanatopsis” (which none 
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understood), “The Chambered Nautilus,” 
“To Waterfowl,” Tennyson’s “The Brook,” 
Longfellow’s “The Children’s Hour,” and 
long passages from his Hiawatha. quite 
probable that many boy decided that 
time that poetry was not for him. And the 
fashion changes. Few anthologies today in- 
clude the poems that were our literary 
meat fifty years ago. But the poetry that 
available young people today 
such variety and worth that all them 
can find poems which appeal enough 
that they want make them their own. 
with the emergence two divergent cul- 
tures our society, that the scientist 
and that the humanist—and the inability 
each enter with understanding and 
sympathy into the thinking the other 
even communicate—the place work 
the problem not the college level 
when specialization has become not only 
interest but necessity. The place 
give thought the earlier levels 
education where humanistic points 
view well those science can 
made part the experience all. 
Perhaps the cultural inheritance into 
which want all American children 
enter what Leon Howard California 
has called the prevailing tradition Ameri- 
can literature—the indestructible belief 
the power the human spirit. The litera- 
ture available children starts them 
the road this the power 
and intregity the human spirit with- 
stand the corrupting forces 
Children know what they like books. 
They seem have spontaneous dislike 
for what insincere and false and they 
repudiate antagonisms and hatred. The 
books they like help them build sense 


Snow, The Two Cultures and the Scien- 
tific Revolution. 
Howard, 
Tradition. 


and the American 


Literature 


humanity because stories their books 
come from all countries. Hazard says, 
“Smilingly, the pleasant books childhood 
cross all frontiers; there duty 
paid inspiration. Children’s books 
keep alive sense nationality; but they 
also keep alive sense humanity. 
They understand the essential quality 
their own race; but each them 
messenger that goes beyond mountains and 
rivers, beyond the seas, the very ends 
the world search new friendships. 
Every country gives and every country re- 
ceives—innumerable are the exchanges—and 
comes about that our first impres- 
sionable years the universal republic 
childhood 

The circumstances living together 
time and space have not made men peace- 
ful. Man’s reason cannot relied 
change his conduct. His heart and emotions 
can neglected only with peril. enough 
individuals the world over can build re- 
sistance evil, “affirming and spreading 
and communicating from one another” 
the will goodness, may indeed 
achieve new sense world brotherhood. 

have passed the stage when need 
give children “books that ooze boredom 
—silly books empty pendantic books— 
books that paralyze the spontaneous forces 
their souls.” Children reject books that 
talk down them—but once they have 
found books that they like, they take pos- 
session them, whether the books were 
written for them not. Children want 
authors who believe the reality the 
external world—who are interested things 
they are. Their instinctive desire drink 
deeply life propels them the direction 
the values which give meaning life— 
the moral and social values which time has 
proven our best 


“Hazard, op. cit., pp. 146-147. 
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language richer its resources 
than English. literature has more 
offer people all ages. want our young 
people respect their language that 
they hold high standards for their use 
it. want develop them such love 
its literature that they will continue 
live with and expand their knowledge 
and appreciation throughout their 
lives. 

spite the fact that teach Eng- 
lish students from kindergarten through 
college are not satisfied with the results 
our teaching. Too many our young 
people are content use English badly. 
Too many our college students take 
work English that not required, too 
few our good students major 
work English and too few these pre- 
pare teach English. What teach 
important and the way teach 
equally important. cannot afford 


Lovest WELL REMAINS” 


alienate our students from the standards 
and the literature wish them love. 
Three lines from Ezra Pound may hold 
the key the attainment our goals. 
says, 
What thou lovest well remains, 
the rest dross 
What thou well shall not reft 
from thee 
What thou well thy true herit- 
recognize that the task learning 
English task long duration, running 
through all the years formal education 
and out into life beyond the school. The 
civilizing value teaching English can 
realized and can hope that our young 
people will set higher and higher stand- 
ards for their own growth and continue 
study English ‘for the love it.” 


“Ezra Pound, The Pisan Cantos, 


THE STORM 
The sky was cloudy. Suddenly all noticed that was ink black. Wham! 
could see the streaks lightning ripping the clouds with their fiery radiance. 
Then cannon fired its unknown target, with its noise echoing against the 
hills. The wind whipped sheets rain almost horizontally. The clouds lightened 
the rain came down like bullets against the windows final burst speed. 


Then, was over. 


yes, the world took more forlorn look with its black tree trunks and 
criss-crossed streams the parking lot across the street. The alleys began 
develop streamlets the streets, but all know that this would all for the 
better, the day grew longer. And when the sun broke through and glorified 
the world with its welcome rays became shimmering golden paradise. 


John Todd 
Sixth grade, Bancroft School 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Sent Frances Kuchenbecker, teacher. 
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Reading Research 
That Makes Difference 


select “the best ten” “one hundred best” 
“most likely succeed” individuals 
Since select the “All-Ameri- 
cans” football “Most Valuable Player’ 
baseball the idea may extended 
education. More specifically, may 
applied research reading. 


This article selects “the best ten” exam- 
ples reading research, not because they 
are most valuable all situations, but 
response the challenge superin- 
tendent schools. Some time ago said 
something like this me, “You university 
people are always talking about ways re- 
search should influence teaching. Teachers 
teach the way they were taught, with some 
modification for the demands their com- 
munity. When did research ever influence 
the teaching reading?” 


that time, answer the skeptical 
superintendent was not complete 
should have liked, result thinking 
over his challenge, list here more fully 
ten studies which have widely influenced 
reading instruction over the years. Be- 
cause most the researches are well 
known, describe their method and results 
only briefly, but some characteristics 
these influential studies are given with 
attempt analyze why they have power- 
fully affected the curriculum reading and 
related areas. 


David Russell Professor Education the 
University California, Berkeley. has been 
second vice-president N.C.T.E. and 
author numerous articles professional jour- 
nals and five books, including Children Learn 
Read and Children’s Thinking. 


The first the classic studies reading 
that comes mind the series inves- 
tigations Buswell and Judd (2,7) 
the reading process made the University 
Chicago around 1920. These are exam- 
ples “basic” research education— 
studies which may considered “pure,” 
discovery knowledge for its own sake, 
but studies nevertheless which had great 
influence showing the advantages 
silent over oral reading and which illus- 
trated the differential nature the reading 
act. The analyses the act reading 
destroyed, once for all, the notion that 
reading unitary activity. Instead, they 
suggested that reading skills differ with 
different purposes and materials. Accord- 
ingly, wise teachers began help the child 
learn read for variety purposes and 
using different kinds printed matter. 


second memorable study was the in- 
vestigation errors paragraph compre- 
hension made Thorndike 1917 (12). 
This was example applied research. 
area which took oral teaching 
reading for granted, Thorndike clearly 
differences between mouthing 
words and understanding meaning. 
likened the process reading paragraph 
that solving problem combining 
dispersed ideas into related whole. 
illustrating the wide variety errors chil- 
dren make the comprehension rel- 
atively simple paragraph, demonstrated 
the need for instruction getting meaning 
from the printed page. also raised the 
issue causes misunderstanding and 
attributed part the over-potency 
certain words, thus foreshadowing some 
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recent psychological work 
perceptions. 

third classic publication related 
Thorndike’s study was teaching study 
which helped provide teachers with con- 
crete materials they could use place 
the common oral attack that day. This 
was the investigation described Gates’ 
New Methods Primary Reading (3). 
Gates did not toss phonics out the win- 
dow, sometimes claimed, but did 
show the importance visual techniques 
and method called “intrinsic” 
getting meanings words and sentences. 
Such study led directly revolution 
teaching materials and methods which 
combined variety ways for children 
recognize words. 


Like his study primary methods and 
materials, Gates’ The 
experiments and try-outs diagnostic 
represents not only fresh con- 
cept the scientific study reading but 
was among the first major investigations 
long list researches diagnostic and 
remedial activities. One outgrowth the 
measurement movement was the attempt 
get specific factors and causes low edu- 
cational achievement. The point view 
The Improvement Reading that most 
reading retardation and: disability are not 
explained vague, blanket terms such 
“low intelligence” “bad 
attitude” but, rather, are the resultant 
group syndrome specific, related 
factors which must diagnosed exactly. 
The first and subsequent editions The 
Improvement Reading contained bat- 
tery diagnostic tests which have been ex- 
tended other tests different authors 
and numerous books and articles 
diagnostic and remedial activities. The 
present-day reading clinic one example 
the influence the diagnostic approach 
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educational problems, concept exem- 
plified Gates’ pioneer work. 

fifth classic the field reading in- 
vestigation was the Terman and Lima book 
(11) children’s reading interests. Rein- 
forced some the educational theories 
the day, helped provide basis for the 
concept developmental reading. Ter- 
man and Lima discovered the typical in- 
terests boys and girls various age 
levels and showed how these changed from 
pre-school through early adolescent years. 
Accordingly, they not only provided some 
basis for the selection children’s litera- 
ture various ages, but they also helped 
evolve dynamic concept children’s 
reading. 

The sixth study example the his- 
torical method research. Smith’s Ameri- 
can Reading Instruction (8) illustrates the 
long gradual development methods and 
practice which are basis for what teachers 
classrooms today. For nearly three 
hundred years, and dating back least 
the alphabet method 
content the New England Primer, de- 
voted teachers have worked help their 
students read accurately and efficiently. 
Smith’s historical survey has given super- 
visors, instructors professional classes, 
and teachers themselves considerable con- 
fidence what they advocate and 
teaching reading. The methods and mate- 
rials used classrooms today are not based 
the personal opinion some textbook 
author school principal, nor the 
whim individual teacher. Rather, 
they are the resultant generations 
trial classrooms from Colonial modern 
times. Smith’s study, which should 
projected into the last twenty-five years, 
can and does provide background against 
which current criticisms teaching can 
measured and basis established for con- 
tinued research methods and materials. 
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seventh study opened new field 
for evaluation reading materials rather 
than influencing methods teaching 
reading the classroom. This was Gray 
and Leary’s What Makes Book Readable 
(6). Their formula for measuring the level 
difficulty printed materials has since 
been simplified Lorge and other useful 
formulas developed Dale-Chall, Flesch, 
and Spache. Problems ease difficulty 
stories were studied quantitatively 
early 1923 Lively and Pressey (14) 
but the more recent work, summarized 
Chall (13), clearly shows the influence 
the pioneer work Gray and Leary 
trying get objective measures the 
difficulty books passages. Such work 
still requires extension into measures 
concept difficulty and density. influ- 
encing the writing textbooks and other 
materials and makes possible some match- 
ing pupil ability and reading materials 
challenge it. 


The space given discussion the role 
phonics reading instruction suggests 
that research the topic should in- 
cluded any list “best ten.” Unfortu- 
nately, investigation this area can 
labelled “definitive.” least thirty experi- 
mental applied researches have been 
carefully done but they all have some 
limitations scope technique. One 
several worthy mention the Agnew 
(1) study made 1939, not because 
answered all questions about phonics, but 
because combined several methods 
attack and because attempted tackle 
complex instructional problem, one that 
some researchers, prophets, and charlatans 
have attempted oversimplify since. The 
Agnew study may important just be- 
cause left certain questions about phonics 


unanswered. general, suggests that 


there are both advantages and disadvan- 
tages emphasizing phonics methods. 


More detailed and comprehensive studies 
the most valuable phonics techniques 
relation individual differences among 
children remain done. The Agnew 
study included, therefore, repre- 
sentative group studies which gave 
careful leads the use phonics. 


The ninth study the list hard 
select. Names persons who have pub- 
lished valuable work come easily mind— 
Betts, Bond, Dale, Dearborn, DeBoer, Dur- 
rell, Harris, McKee, Robinson, 
Smith, Witty, and others should surely 
any “must” list. Important areas 
reading research such reading readi- 
ness, the sociology reading, critical and 
creative reading, and the effects reading 
have not been mentioned. terms im- 
pact, however, perhaps the vote should 
Strang for series studies and publi- 
cations which clearly pointed the need 
for developmental reading instruction 
secondary schools and colleges. Her first 
edition Problems the Improvement 
Reading High School and College (10) 
collated the scattered work the field 
1937 and other articles 
notably Explorations Reading Patterns 
(9), extended the interest reading habits 
from adolescence into adulthood. Strang’s 
work helped develop the strong current 
interest reading the post-elementary 
school years and, the second book men- 
tioned, began some study the relation- 
ships reading interests other patterns 
response reading materials, area 
which the research only beginning. 
Despite the dearth solid data, teachers 
are becoming more concerned about the 
effects reading upon children and ad- 
olescents, one phase mental hygiene 
which has been one interests. 


The last study the list ten easy 
select, not because its impact has yet 
been great, but because points the way 
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important future developments. The 
investigation Gray’s (5) survey, done for 
UNESCO 1956, methods instruc- 
tion reading and writing around the 
world. Our methods study compar- 
ative education are not well developed but 
the Gray description points world-wide 
problems literacy, types language, 
and adaptation instruction the 
nature the language. 


project into possible future re- 
search, let note few points about these 
ten studies which have, with the possible 
exception the recent survey Gray, 
reading. First, the studies are different 
research design. One laboratory study, 
one diagnostic study, one teaching in- 
vestigation, another survey large num- 
bers children, one collection case 
studies, each design fitting the explicit 
purposes the investigator. The continued 
attack problems instruction the 
language arts can varied one. 


may note, secondly, that each the 
studies was closely connected the prob- 
lems its day. For example, the laboratory 
studies Buswell and Judd gave basic 
data about little known process the 
days psychology was beginning 
science. The impact the Thorndike and 
Gates studies can understood only when 
one realizes that reading instruction that 
day was almost completely oral. The Ter- 
man study coincided with some phases 
the Progressive Education movement. The 
Agnew study dealt with problem which 
still concerning primary- and interme- 
diate-grade teachers and the Gray survey, 
whose impact still felt, came 
day when the United States was beginning 
take interest the social and edu- 
cational welfare the under-developed 
nations the world. Each these ten 
studies had impact because they were 


closely related the context which they 
were made. look the future 
must also ask: What relevant and press- 
ing? 

third mark these classic studies 
their simplicity design statistical 
analysis. friends statistics tell 
that simplicity desirable, that good 
planning the beginning can eliminate 
the necessity for intricate statistical analy- 
sis. look the future, then, can 
emulate the older studies careful plan- 
ning, but along with such planning can 
aware more sophisticated models 
investigations and the utilization new 
resources such machines and computers. 
The researcher English not usually ac- 
quainted with all new technical develop- 
ments and the team approach, especially 
the planning and analysis stages the 
study, would seem desirable today. 
believe that some our best research 
done individuals, but today individual 
researchers the language arts field should 
usually consult other experts. 

fourth characteristic these studies 
that they were concerned with very dif- 
ferent problems reading. They help 
represent the tremendous scope the read- 
ing field and the even greater possibilities 
for the future the whole area the 
language arts. They involve eye move- 
ments, teachers’ methods, clinical proce- 
dures, children’s motivations, the emotional 
and personality concomitants reading, 
and the problems reading and language 
all over the world. Horizons unlimited! 


These four and other characteristics must 
borne mind evaluate current 
and future research. Perhaps some the 
studies that will into “twenty best” 
list have already been done and are await- 
ing recognition. Many more still need 
done. hear much these days 
providing gifted youngsters math- 
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ematics science, but what about gifted- 
ness the English language arts? read 
differences among individuals but what 
about the neglected area intra-individual 
differences? reading instruction there 
the study basal versus individualized 
versus language arts approaches reading 
now being done San Diego County, 
California. Many teachers are interested 
the current reassessment reading readi- 
ness, the work beginning reading and 
team learning around Boston and Harvard, 
the concern with creativity which 
spreading from psychological laboratories 
classrooms. The whole area do-it- 
yourself language has hundreds pos- 
sibilities tried and tested. All this 
and many more! enough 
it, and use enough it, but research 
reading has influenced, and will influence 
practice. Research can “make difference.” 
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Dozen Methods for 


Stimulating Creative Writing 


“After the boy had pulled the twenty 
fleas from the grip the dragon, the fleas 
and the boy escaped burrowing through 
the other side the world. The fleas 
promised protect the boy and his 
bidding long they lived.” 

Fiction?—Yes, child’s imagination 
work. Children feel more free than adults 
express themselves imaginatively. 
The reason may that their imaginative 
powers are stronger, that they are less in- 
hibited, that, lacking factual explana- 
tions many commonplace things the 
sort that Whitman called “Miracles,” they 
dream their own supernatural expla- 
nations them. 

The question teachers face is, “How 
get the children use and maintain their 
powers imagination?” Creative writing 
enables the teacher help children put 
their imagination work and the same 
time utilize effective tool for teach- 
ing written communication skills. 

Teachers may also use creative writing 
painless diagnostic tool. Pupils’ writing 
deficiencies may noted papers which 
children have written; these papers may 
serve the basis for future English les- 
sons supplement the regular English 
curriculum. 

One way release child’s imagination 
suggest him topic that motivates 
him into putting himself the role 
super-wizard for whom nothing impos- 
sible, like the narrator the quotation 
the beginning. want the child for- 
get himself temporarily; only then can the 


Mr. Hook teacher the Schools Grand 
Rapids, Minnesota. 


best creative writing achieved. child, 
much like adult, has self-consciousness 
and inhibitions which haunt his imagi- 
nation and hinder his literary efforts. The 
older the child, the more inhibitions 
develops. 

The approaches creative writing sug- 
gested here are not compilation all 
methods and topics for inducing creative 
thinking; list can be. The following list 
intended suggest number pos- 
sibilities suited various types classes; 
each teacher may explore the ones that 
seem most appropriate for her class, and 
experiment with still others. 

Have the class participate 
stories contest. Have them write their exag- 
gerations judged for cleverness and 
effectiveness the narration. For example, 
one child wrote: 

“Minnesota winters get mighty cold, and 
father raises onions that are mighty hot. 
One day last winter when the highest tem- 
perature the day was below zero, father 
cut one his onions two and was working 
outside his undershirt with the sweat pouring 


off him. After that, used one onion 
day heat the whole house.” 


This especially effective topic use 
the time year when the winners 
the annual Burlington, Wisconsin, Liars 
Club competition are reported the news- 
papers. 

Exhibit abstract paintings and/or ink 
blotches and ask the children write 
story about the object (s) which they per- 
ceive. Some teachers refer this the 
“Written Rorschach.” 

Modification: Have the students write 
the story implied magazine cover such 
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the ones generally found the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Have the class write story entitled 
Blind Three Days.” 

Modification: Substitute deaf taste- 
less for the word blind. 

Describe setting and have the chil- 
dren write story about it. For example, 
the teacher might say the class: “The 
night was still, broken only the shrill 
screeches distant owl. The black nar- 
row house looked forbidding the 
moon light. The leaves which were still 
the trees made rustling sounds 
faint breeze blew through them.” 


Ask the children write how they 
would spend hundred thousand dollars 
million dollars, course giving them 
few “ground-rules” for spending the 
money. For example, not more than ten 
percent the money could given 
charity; not more than five precent could 
spent for any one item; and not more 
than one any item could purchased. 

Assign descriptive paper entitled 
“My Dream House.” 

Modification: Substitute the words car, 
mother, brother, sister, teacher for the 
word house. 


Suggest the class that they are 
(individually) suddenly found 
Communist China, Cuba, Tibet, Russia; 
have them write what they would and 
how they would plan get home. 

Have the class write papers the 
following topics: 

what period history would 
like live? Prehistoric, Civil War, Time 

Would rather live part the 
human past the unknown future? 
What might doing either place? 

What would most amaze George 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Abraham 


Lincoln, Christopher Columbus about 
America today? 

What would make them the most un- 
happy? 

Ask the class read about half 
story their reading book and finish 
the story themselves. 

Modification: Take the leading character 
from reading book story and transplant 
him her into new story; course, the 
personality, physical charac- 
teristics, and attitudes must remain un- 
changed. 

10. Have the class write story over 
tence (or higher grades paragraph) 
day. 

Modification: Have two children write 
story—each writing sentence paragraph 
day for period time. 

Tell the group that they could 
anywhere the world that they pleased. 
Ask them write where they would 
and what they would like see there. 
(This topic conducive having children 
use reference materials gather infor- 
mation about geographic places 
corporate this into their writing. 

12. Ask the children pick their favor- 
ite fictional Sawyer, Casey 
the bat, Caddie Woodlawn, Rumpel- 
stiltskin, Cinderella, Snow White, Donald 
Duck, Alice Wonderland, etc. and write 
story about personal adventure with 
him her. 

These are only few the countless 
ways that teacher can stimulate her class 
write creatively; some teachers pride 
themselves their resourcefulness and 
their own creativity. would hard 
overemphasize the value creative writing 
the elementary school, although un- 
happily great deal creativity appears 
lost the child’s elementary school 
years. 
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Creativity Writing 
Where You Find 


child unique personality living 
a.world peculiarly his own. deny him 
the world sees, feels, and which 
lives discourage the free flow 
inner and outer experiences which give 
life meaning and purpose. 

What valuable tool child’s creative 
writing ability can the hands 
skillful teacher! easily can therapeutic 
the person Timothy Y., very 
attractive nine-year-old boy fourth 
grade class one year. Tim’s father, man 
prominence the local and state levels, 
had little time set aside for his young 
son; his mother, extremely busy society 
matron, dedicated the needs and dicta 
her socio-economic stratum had little 
time either. Emotional insecurity was clear- 
evidenced many Tim’s adjustments 
and came light most significantly his 
writing and speaking. 

Early the year wrote his pig, 
lovable, funny, and most dependable 
animal! What fun they had together, and 
such pig you never did see! talked 
and wrote convincingly his four- 
footed friend that all Tim’s classmates 
were sorely perplexed. Did really have 
pig? might point out that Timmy lived 
exclusive residential area where 
was mandatory that one blend; where one 
dare not different; where one rigidly 
adhered local ordinances and customs. 
The dignity, harmony, and tranquility, 
say nothing the “air” the neighbor- 
hood were not tampered with. Con- 
formity was indeed the order the day. 


Mr. Brack assistant principal Oxford School, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


But, just the same, Timmy had pig, cared 
for his grandfather, “way upstairs the 
attic,” and they had long walks, Timmy, 
his grandfather and the pig, and down 
the quiet, shady streets this well-ordered, 
pigless community! 

One day, early that year, Tim’s mother 
made unscheduled appearance school, 
descending upon her classroom 
shortly before the close the activi- 
ties. Sauntering jauntily and among the 
youngsters Tim’s class, she 
touseled head here and patted another there 
she greeted Tim’s classmates, most 
whom were known her from previous 
years. Responding freely her jovial 
bility and friendly repartee, she established 
rapport with the group less time than 
required dot the proverbial “i.” 

inquiring and investigative minds, 
these fourth graders! bolt from the 
blue came the question, “Mrs. Y., does 
Timmy really have pig?” The smiling 
face and whimsical mood now bore faint 
traces frown, though ever slight. 
fleeting, though searching look 
direction evidenced little boy, 
horror his eyes, chagrin his face, 
half hidden under desk too small too 
suffice! And horror horrors! Would the 
pig vanish? 

Busy people though they are, swept 
along and sometimes virtually engulfed 
frantic world full demands well 
little boys, who shall say that mothers 
everywhere not have just the right 
word for the small fry when the chips are 
down. Perceiving the dilemma and sensing 
the plight her little boy, Mrs. Y.’s com- 
plete equilibrium instantly 
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“Why, bless your hearts, children! Did 
Timmy say has pig?” 

Twenty-five bright and shining faces 
nodded the affirmative. With the full 
radiance and beauty her charm filling 
every cubic inch the room, came the 
crucial reply, “If Timmy says has pig, 
has pig.” 

And thus Timmy and his pig were justi- 
fied; and all knew such happy times to- 
gether! 

There were stories and poems, clay 
models, and songs. During Christmas vaca- 
tion that year Timmy broke his leg and 
upon returning classes following the 
holidays, stomped down the corridors 
the school, classmates and friends lined 
either side, cheering him on! Surely 
there never was such grand entrance, and 
clearly evidence the background 
white, plaster Paris cast was picture 
Timmy’s pig, very present help 
trouble! 

There came time when Timmy loaned 
the pig. “Dickie had him yesterday. 
was safe place out behind the school. 
Today Chuckie has him secret place 
the room.” more said. The pig safe 
but there. “Teacher got him one day 
last week when there were important 
tests that required every bit everybody!” 


Needless say the pig was real; 
lasted; belonged. was never-ending 
stimulus the imaginations twenty-five 
boys and girls and their teacher! Oh, yes, 
pig was pig, too—and shall 
never forget him. How fortunate indeed 
the group which adopts some appealing 
character lifelike that roots his way 
become the living motive for much 
oral and written expression. 

the year continued with Timmy’s pig, 
developed personality; had his likes 
and dislikes; grew tired; went 
vacations, got sick. shared joys 


and sorrows. filled the niche most 
vivid imagination and lived among us! 
What wonderful way raise piggies—the 
blessings the presence sans benefit 
the breeze! highly recommend it! 

This true motivation for writing; this 
living, breathing, puffing, snuffing, sleep- 
ing, and eating; this color, sound and 
movement—the essence the art writ- 
ing! What more plausible excuse 
need? 

Many other ways are open teachers 
the early elementary levels 
efforts help children grow their 
creative abilities: listening and enjoy- 
ing stories written all members the 
class, hearing the teacher read good litera- 
ture the group, and reading for one’s 
self—just the kind stories and books one 
likes best. Creative dramatics, with original 
borrowed plots, letter writing, oral re- 
porting, singing, and playing, offer other 
possibilities. Just plain growing, day 
day, world excitingly vibrant and 
appealing young minds offers wide vistas 
expression when capitalized upon 
creativity-minded teacher. 

the perception enthu- 
siasms and interests must have ap- 
preciation for children’s ways thinking 
about and doing things—skills which are 
unique for each one—skills that create 
environment that respects the worth 
each child and encourages each one 
his own best self. also the teacher’s 
responsibility release his own best skills 
seeks nurture the creativity the 
individual child and tap the combined 
capabilities the group. doing, the 
child thrives the climate his own, and. 
his creativity. 

thinking has been directed the 
satisfactions, interests, and eagerness 
children. There denying the fact that 
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Grouping Practices 
Individualized Reading 


Individualized Reading rightly implies 
personal relationship between teacher and 
pupil, but does not follow, has some- 
times been stated, that this places limita- 
tion good group experiences. There are 
many wholesome, meaningful, sociable, en- 
joyable, and fruitful group experiences in- 
herent such programs. Moreover, even 
when just one child and the teacher read to- 
gether, grouping practices constitute 
important organizational aspect. 

Such grouping practices should 
accord with the unique growth pattern 
each and every child the elementary 
classroom, physically, emotionally, socially, 
and academically. They should also con- 
sistent with the principles seeking, self- 
selection, pacing, and inherent motivation. 

Grouping practices should result better 
mental health and better learning for 
children providing more relaxed class- 
room atmosphere, removing reducing 
unnecessary pressures, and fostering un- 
fettered learning progress. 

has been healthy sign that far 
one pattern grouping has emerged 
cloud the teacher experimentation which 
has been outstanding characteristic 
the programs described the literature. 
way suggesting that there are already 
many ways which grouping being 
carried the classrooms and the 
fond hopes stimulating further experi- 
mentation, variety grouping practices 
are submitted this chapter. Three basic 
types groupings will discussed, some 
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variations these three, and some supple- 
mentary groupings well. 


Three Basic Types Organizations 


The three basic types shall called 
here, “Teacher and Child Apart,” “Teacher, 
Child, and Small Group,” and “Teacher, 
Child, and the Class.” The first and last 
the groupings just named are often referred 
“conference-type” groupings, since 
these the teacher gives his more exclusive 
attention the one child who reading 
with him, and because they have discus- 
sions about the work hand which are 
conference-like nature. The two con- 
ference types will discussed first. 

Conference-type. “Teacher and Child 
Apart.” Perhaps the best known grouping 
for individualized reading guidance the 
one which the teacher and one child 
sit apart from the rest the class and 
work together the reading skills. This 
the “Teacher and Child Apart” grouping, 
and suitable for use any grade. 

Usually, this arrangement, the teacher 
sits between the child who reading and 
the other children the class. 
way, the reader afforded some privacy, 
and still the teacher has vantage view 
the rest the pupils. the same time, the 
children who are working independently 
may feel the steadying influence her 
presence and sense her availability 
thern case need. 

The particular choice reading site 
varies with the situation and with the 
people involved. Older children may feel 
quite comfortable adult chair pulled 
alongside the teacher’s desk, but seems 
somewhat more desirable for smaller and 
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younger children sit pupil-size chairs. 
The teacher may have her choice sitting 
similar chair for additional closeness 
and informality adult chair for 
her own greater comfort. When the chairs 
are placed table, the reader has 
steady place which lay his book and 
the teacher has good spot for writing 
diagnostic notes about the conference. 
some cases, the teacher and other class 
members may wish have closer contact 
during the reading; this so, then the 
center the room may prove 
location. 


the conference-type, “Teacher and 
Child Apart,” children come for their read- 
ing turns variety ways. some 
classrooms, coming for turns 
unteer basis highly prized being 
keeping with the principles seeking, self- 
selection, and pacing. When this arrange- 
ment used “ready and waiting” chair 
may added near the other two for the 
next reader. This procedure may serve 
assurance the who wait- 
ing that will, indeed, the next 
reader. may also serve technique 
lessen the amount time lost be- 
tween the various readers. Since reading 
turns are highly valued children, there 
seldom, ever, dearth willing 
volunteers. Nevertheless, the teacher 
keeps close tabs the situation order 
insure each child’s obtaining his fair 
share the reading turns. Sometimes, 
however, when the teacher and his charges 
“do down earth planning” about each 
child’s activities during the reading 
period, children sometimes prefer have 
some kind order their turns. 
child knows that read the 
specified day, will probably choose 
activity which can leave 
notice. Occasionally, children like have 
the name the day’s tentative list 
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readers posted prominent place 
reminder. But even when turns are ordered 
there great amount flexibility. The 
child who prefers wait until finishes 
the project hand may easily while 
willing substitute slips into his reading 
chair. one classroom when child put 
off his reading turn this way, came 
the next day fairly bursting with eagerness 
read, and when the great moment came, 
read far more and far better than 
had ever done before the same allotted 
time. More important than the way 
which children come for turns 
opportunity share the planning this 
with their teacher. However, the case 
the next basic and conference type, some 
sort volunteer arrangement appears 
logical solution. 

Conference Type. “Teacher, Child, and 
the Class.” The conference-type, “Teacher, 
Child, and the Class,” more generally 
found classes above second grade, when 
children have developed greater skill 
reading and working independently. 
this organization, the teacher moves about 
the room, going first one pupil and then 
another different children signify 
readiness and desire for the reading con- 
ference. Since these intermediate and older 
aged children have their command 
greater ability unlock pronunciations and 
the meanings new words, and since they 
are learning dictionary skills, more ex- 
pected them way preparation for 
the individualized conference. especially 
important contribution which present 
each the individualized reading group- 
ings, but which especially notable the 
conference type, the fact that each child 
has his time alone periodically with busy 
and important adult. For these few 
minutes each week, least, “number 
with the teacher. 
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“Teacher, Child, and Small Group.” 
the third basic grouping, which will ‘be 
referred here “Teacher, Child, and 
Small Group,” five eight children cluster 
around the teacher, each reading his own 
self-selected book his own speed, 
more accurately, own speeds. this group, 
one child has individualized reading guid- 
ance from his teacher for few minutes. 
Then, relinquishing his position oral 
reader, the pupil becomes again member 
the more independent readers clustered 
around the teacher. The teacher, turn, 
gives her attention different group 
member for the same length time, gen- 
erally, until each the group has had 
turn until the reading period over. 
Those group members who have been read- 
ing more less independently, may still 
secure help having words pronounced 
the teacher needed. With forefingers 
each hand, for instance, they might 
frame the word phrase which causes 
them difficulty. They are trained wait 
until the teacher finds moment when she 
can supply the word without interrupting 
the train thought the main reader. 
Then she leans over, reads the words, pos- 
sibly upside down her, and pronounces 
them softly the child. This apparently 
does not disturb the other readers for they 
continue on, absorbed with their own read- 
ing. 

the “Teacher, Child, and Small Group” 
organization, children may begin 
group all one time, they may come 
the group and from voluntary 
basis. The group composition may change 
when child completes reading turn; 
when another child finds empty spot 
and joins the group; when child comes 
good stopping place his story; when 
youngster leaves the group complete 
unfinished project; when child’s read- 
ing thirst has been temporarily satisfied. 


the first grade class, before children 
have learned read well silently, this 
way reading will somewhat noisier 
than other reading classes. Whitcomb, 
observer, describes just such group 
oral first graders follows: 

would amuse you come into that classroom 
about January February and hear whole 
group children reading out loud—you know 
how the beginning first grade children 
read out loud—and you could hear these 
reading groups all the children each reading 
different book, reading out loud and not 
being the least bit bothered any other child 
the group. April and May this had stopped 
entirely and almost child was reading aloud 
and great many were reading without moving 
their lips.’ 

One the values this type group- 
ing that children have the companion- 
ship their peers truly satisfying 
group experience, with individualized in- 
struction from the teacher, but without 
most the disadvantages found more 
rigidly structured instruction groups. 

short, the most commonly used daily 
group arrangements are the two conference 
types groupings, “Teacher and Child 
Apart” and “Teacher, Child, and the Class,” 
and the third grouping, “Teacher, Child, 
and Small Group.” All these may 
used any classroom, alone combina- 
tion. possible exception this rule 
that the “Teacher, Child, and the Class,” 
with its heavier demands the reading 
and writing abilities the pupils, seems 
better suited for grades three and beyond 
than for grades one and two. 


Variations Basic Groupings 


Two variations the basic daily group 
arrangements are “Grouping for the Con- 
ference” and “Grouping for Social Purpose.” 
Reference these not often found; 


Whitcomb, “Self-selection Reading: 
Panel Discussion,” Claremont College Reading 
Conference, Twenty-first Yearbook, 1956 (Clare- 
mont, California: Claremont College Curriculum 
Laboratory, 1956), 46-47. 
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nevertheless, they are worthy considera- 
tion. 

Grouping for the Conference. When three 
four children come together read 
orally their teacher-guide out their 
self-selected books, receive help read- 
ing skills, discuss their readings, and 
decide ways sharing their books with 
their classmates, may given the name 
“Grouping for the Conference.” One 
the advantages this grouping that 
sharpens critical thinking the part 
the children they discuss their books 
and argue for against the inclusion 
their book the sharing time before the 
class following the conference. This seems 
especially suitable for the intermedi- 
ate and upper grades where children are 
reading very rapidly their own. the 
next grouping, children read together for 
the sake companionship. 


Grouping for Social Purpose. Classroom 
teachers and administrators are becoming 
more impressed than ever with ratio be- 
tween academic success, the mental health 
the pupil, and the child’s acceptance 
worthy group member. This may account 
for the fact that some teachers are turning 
friendship grouping, groupings based 
upon sociometric tests basis for form- 
ing three more individualized reading 
groups. These groups are heterogeneous 
every other respect. the following pas- 
sage taken from account Cornelius, 
important points are enumerated which 
help determine the group composition: 

teacher first grade group after period 
incidental reading, chart-experience 
reading, and informal reading, asked each child 
the class, whom would you like 
read?” His first, second, and third choices con- 
fidentially told the teacher were listed under 
the child’s name. 

After the teacher had taken this data from 
her entire group thirty-five pupils she formed 
small groups, satisfying the children’s choices 
the highest degree possible. There were 
approximately seven groups, ranging 


from two eight children each. The teacher, 
forming these groups was recognizing the 
structure the society the group 
existed the time. She followed regulations 
for sociometric grouping by: giving first choice 
individual who had been chosen 
one, giving preference mutual choices, giv- 
ing the highest possible choice child whose 
choices were not reciprocated, giving everyone 
least one his choices the group thus 


One the satisfactions with this group- 
ing that children widely differing 
reading abilities may read together 
group and enjoy each other’s presence with 
feeling threat boredom. 


Supplements Basic Groupings and Vari- 
ations. 

Besides the basic groupings 
variations, which provide the everyday set 
for reading, there are supplementary 
groupings for individualized reading. Some 
that will discussed here are: “Spontane- 
ous Social Grouping,” “Audience Grouping,” 
“Grouping for Special Interest,” “Skill 
Needs Grouping,” and Class Group- 
ing.” 

Spontaneous Social Grouping. While the 
aforementioned “Grouping for Social Pur- 
pose” temporary and flexible nature, 
“Spontaneous Social Grouping” even 
more so, being supplementary the on- 
going organizational pattern. “Spontane- 
ous Social Grouping” small groups two, 
three, four children may come together 
just for the purpose reading working 
with friend friends. They may read 
corner room together they may 
read grouped around the teacher for help. 
the teacher does not give instructions 
the group, this kind reading fits the 
category free-choice, free-reading, 
done other classrooms, but the 
groups are under the direct guidance the 
teacher, becomes individualized reading. 


“Reading with Six-Year-Olds,” 
Childhood Education, 26:162, December, 1949. 
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When two children read together 
sometimes referred “Pal Reading.” The 
children may work together, each reading 
silently from his own self-selected book, 
they may work cooperatively work-type 
papers. they read orally each other, 
the situation develops into “Audience Read- 
ing.” 

Grouping for Audience Reading. Some- 
times children pick story for “turn about 
oral reading” with each child holding 
identical book just passing around the 
same book. Often such situation, 
child will choose particular character, 
and read aloud all the direct conversa- 
tion “Jimmy” “Mehitabel.” some 
cases original play may develop from 
the reading and subsequent discussion for 
sharing time. Sometimes children decide 
during planning time that this what they 
cases, just natural spontaneous hap- 
pening. 

one first grade classroom became 
customary for one the more advanced 
readers, Arthur, pick trade book 
when finished assigned task. Rather 
than read alone, would sit another 
child, and mutual consent, would begin 
read him aloud soft voice. 
other children finished their work, they 
would also gather around. When the group 
continued increase, Arthur, continuing 
read, would walk over wider space 
area, sit front the group, and turn 
the book show the illustrated pages 
had seen his teacher do. this natural 
situation, six seven other six-year-olds, 
usually boys, would listen, absolutely still, 
while another six-year-old read them 
from book.such the one Dr. Seuss 
(Ted Giesel) entitled And Think That 
Happened Mulberry Street, Pub- 
lished Random House. 


Audience reading may planned for 
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the teacher and pupil. 
chosen the child which likes, which 
thinks would appeal the class 
whole, and which able read. 
works the story individually, the 
conference period with the teacher, and, 
possibly, even home. When both and 
his teacher feel that the story has been “pol- 
ished” well enough for him hold the 
attention and interest the audience, 
group listeners may formed, which 
may may not comprise the whole class. 
For some children, the small group less 
threatening than the large; for others, there 
more challenge and more reward read- 
ing the entire group. Also, some teachers 
find easier arrange numerous small 
listening groups while others prefer the 
whole group arrangement being simpler 
and more rewarding. Both situations have 
value. Even the slow reader may have fine 
experiences reading aloud small and 
large groups. heart warming when 
slow reader confides confidently his 
teacher, “Why, they wanted read 
the whole book all the way through!” 

children listen one their own 
peers read them this audience situ- 
ation, often pleasing the teacher 
observe with what rapt attention and with 
what pleasure the children respond the 
oral reading. This seems for 
number reasons. First, instead being 
story hashed over and over front 
others, reading circle, the story 
often new them, and they listen eagerly 
the unfolding tale. they have read 
the story themselves heard read, they 
listen old friend and antici- 
pate favorite parts. Children listen see 
this story which they might profitably 
select for themselves over and above some 
alternate choice. One slow reader confided 
his teacher that never read book 
unless had heard read aloud 
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didn’t want waste precious time 
book didn’t like. Finally, since the chil- 
dren not hear each other read often, 
they seem frankly interested in, even fasci- 
nated, stimulated, and encouraged the 
performance. Possibly there 
degree empathy between reader 
and group; possibly some sort self-evalu- 
ation noted here. Teachers report that 
when reading shared this audience- 
type grouping, that the reading appetite 
increased for the class whole and 
reading interests are broadened. 

Grouping for Special Interest. supple- 
mentary grouping that often very stimu- 
lating when children group reading 
because they share special interest the 
same topic. Children who are concerned 
with the wonders outer space can read 
their different books together, each his 
own level ability, and afterwards pool 
their information during the discussion 
period which follows. Here, critical think- 
ing essence. One child may chal- 
lenge another child’s statement the basis 
what has read another book. Both 
may then back their sources, their 
own self-selected books. They may need 
read these aloud find whether one the 
other has misinterpreted misread 
author. both authors really disagree, 
then steps are taken determine which 
the authority. Other books the same 
topic may sought see there some 
support for one the other opinion. Letters 
the authors, and some cases, visits 
from one the authors might even ma- 
terialize. 

Possibly one the biggest values 
“Special Interest Grouping” that interest 
cuts.across reading levels. Books can fortu- 
nately found, ever increasing amounts, 
the same topic for children vary- 
ing ability levels. Thus, the fastest and the 
slowest reader may share mutual enthusi- 


asms and stimulating discussions, which 
may serve show each the other 
new light. When two three share 
interest, may able reader who 
couples with less able reader, but they 
both enjoy the experience. Indeed, the able 
reader often seen helping the less able 
with some the difficult words. Sometimes 
three children, each able help the 
other some way, who band together. 


There are many occasions for children 
come together for special interest. Some- 
times read together committee 
members social studies order pro- 
duce cooperative group report. Sometimes 
necessary for volunteers look for the 
answer special problems posed the 
class whole. Interest grouping pur- 
poseful, and not just reading for reading’s 
sake. Another purposeful grouping, and 
possibly the most important all the sup- 
plementary groups that which based 
the skill needs two more indi- 
viduals. 

Grouping for Skill Needs. the teacher 
observes the class thoughtfully consults 
diagnostic notes about the readers, may 
noticed that several children have the 
same difficulty with reading skill. When 
this discovered, children are invited 
form supplementary and temporary group 
work the problem. When the reading 
record the basis decision, should 
reveal the book and page number where 
the children encountered their difficulties. 
Books kind may supplied the pupils 
for this work, the study words may 
put into new context for study purposes. 
Work sheets may employed the black- 
board may serve the focus attention. 
The group meets only once the skill 
mastered with one session, but may meet 
periodically, and, perhaps, with diminish- 


ing community, until the need for the 
grouping has been dissipated. The next and 
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last separate grouping discussed some- 
times includes the teaching the skills, 
but larger setting. 

The Total Class Group. Very often 
inquiring teachers ask there any place 
individualized reading program for 
working with the total class. The answer 
is, “Yes, indeed.” There not, however, 
room for total class teaching reading 
everyday substitute for individualized 
reading grouping. But there are great 
many occasions during the day when the 
total class will read together bits in- 
formation pertinent all. 

Examples this are the experience 
charts and other work type reading charts 
which are used from the lowest the 
highest grades; announcements are posted 
and read from the blackboard bulletin 
board; and worksheets which offer new ma- 
terial all but which are not too difficult 
for the slow learner. 

Some reading skills may introduced 
the class whole. For instance, the 
first grade, beginning sounds words may 
the focus attention. Slow readers, 
middle, and fast alike need practice the 
skill, and does not necessarily follow that 
the slower reader not able distinguish 
the beginning sound; his particular diffi- 
culty difficulties may lie elsewhere. When 
does become evident that certain chil- 
dren need help with the new skill, then 
the individualized reading conference 
“Grouping for Skill Needs” take over. 
the upper grades, children may intro- 
duced reference tool such the proper 
use some part the dictionary. This 
may whole class presentation, but 
again, this does not preclude the follow-up 
work individual attention where and 
when needed. 

Reading total group experience has 
definite place even individualized 
reading classroom. seems difficult see 


how could even avoided unless the 
wall space were kept absolutely devoid 
learning material, and that would 
certainly not keeping with the dy- 
namic classroom necessary individualized 
reading. 


Combinations Groupings 


any earlier point was indicated that 
the basic groupings could used alone 
combination with each other with 
the sole caution that “Teacher, Child, and 
the Class” might not work well some 
others the first and second grade level. 
also true with the variations the 
basic groupings and the supplementary 
groupings. They all have values and should 
used freely whenever found that 
they will enrich the classroom experience. 
Newman discusses some combinations 
these groupings follows: 

Frequently, the first ten minutes are devoted 
the teaching skill that needed the 
entire 
The children select their books and settle down 
read. While they are reading, may assist 
one several ways. group that shares 
common skill difficulty may meet with 
work and drill the same problem. use 
pages from workbooks that are applicable 
the specific area. not working with 
group, during the course the period, may 
interview four five children intensively and 
thus continue discover specific weaknesses 
and provide drill work. the case the more 
advanced reader, may working only 
more general overview the class work may 
gleaned walk around and sit with twelve 
fifteen children during the hour. During the 
reading time, may called upon answer 
questions about individual reading problems 
help the selection 


Here, have seen teacher single 
“The Total Class 
Group,” “Grouping for Skill Needs,” and 


session combine 


Newman, “Individualized Reading,” Nancy 
Larrick (ed.), Reading Action. International 
Reading Association Conference Proceedings, Vol. 
(New York: Scholastic Magazines, 1957), 
146. 
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“Conference-type Groupings” which appear 
more than one kind. The “Teacher, 
Child, and the Total Class,” evident 
the teacher goes around and sits with each 
child; the intensive interviewing might 
the “Teacher and Child Apart” grouping. 
Provision for drill work might include 
“Grouping for Skill Needs.” 

individualized reading program, 
there need for healthy balance be- 
tween individualization instruction and 
socialization for children; some 
combination reading groupings. 


Summary 


has been the purpose this article 


which grouping has been done class- 
rooms the elementary school level. 
heartily hoped that this will help empha- 
size that there one right way, 
pattern for individualized reading which 
must followed. expected that the 
three “basic groupings,” the two variations 
the basic groupings (all which pro- 
vide frameworks for the daily reading ac- 
tivities), and the five supplementary 
groupings (which may necessary part 
the daily activities enrichments it, 
well the combinations these group- 
ings), will serve whet the appetite 
the experimenting teacher and spur him 
resolve and evolve the way best for him 
and for his own particular group chil- 
dren. 


CREATIVITY WRITING 

WHERE YOU FIND 
(Continued from page 90) 

dealing with ideas that really move, 
fact and fancy, harmony with form 
that has meaning for children, excit- 
ing and adventuresome prospect many 
classrooms. While efforts may 
faltering weak the initial steps 
attempting creative program writing, 
his courage will increase notes the 


taking. While understandable that 
teachers are reluctant adopt untradi- 
tional methods which may jeopardize tem- 
porarily their feeling security, all will 
recognize that teaching itself can 
art form when one willing experience 
creativity along with children their oral 
and written expression. 


Dividends are great. Why not give 


try? 
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GRAMMAR VOCABULARY SPEECH CURRENT EVENTS 
SPELLING COMPOSITION LIBRARY SKILLS FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Please Note: These contests are not sponsored NCTE but Educational Stimuli under the 
direction Donald Honz. 


EDUCATIONAL NATIONWIDE ENGLISH EXAMINATIONS 


The universal problem getting students review partially solved having your students 
participate competitive examination where they have chance see how they measure 
students from other sections the nation. You will amazed their renewed interest. Even 
the average students will strive better. Here real opportunity vitalize your teaching. 


These are not contests such but examinations give teachers English opportunity 
find their students’ weak points, build interest the study English and, primarily, 
motivate the students review their own, thereby saving valuable class time. 


Many teachers are content administer the same standardized English examinations their stu- 
dents each year determine where they rank. These same teachers unconsciously drill their 
students meet the requirements these tests. result, their students quite well. This 
not possible with the ANNUAL NATIONWIDE EXAMINATIONS, for one sees them until 
the day which they will administered. 


Also, standardized tests not motivate the students since there competition and awards 
are granted. Competition nationwide level with opportunity for the students earn 
awards the answer you really want your students grow their study English. 


Students will ranked percentile basis which means that you will able determine the 
exact percentile ranking each your students. This will enable you see how your students 
performed relation students from other parts the nation, for these percentiles will 
based the scores all participating students. Last year over 200, 000 tests several subject 
areas were sent schools every section the country. 


The examinations have been constructed make the students think. They are real chal- 
lenge. When the students are cognizant this, they become more zealous their preparation. 
sure that once your students have had the experience participating these examina- 
tions, you will notice marked improvement their grasp fundamentals. The examinations 
may contain several points that you have not covered but the students have mastered what you 
have covered, they should quite well. The examinations are the objective type 
more extensive. The time limit for each the examinations will minutes. 


The examinations are being offered students grade levels 4-12. sure indicate which 
level your students are participating. The same test administered students all levels. 
For example, seventh grader would take the same grammar test twelfth grader. Naturally, 
the examinations will more difficult for students the elementary level. believed, how- 
ever, that students are exposed such examinations the lower grades, they will develop 
interest language early age, thereby giving them more opportunity for development. 
course, percentiles are set for each grade level, your students will competing 
against students only their own grade level. 


regard awards, those students having percentile ranking higher will receive cer- 
tificate merit stating their achievement. Those students the 98th percentile higher will 
receive SPECIAL certificate acknowledging their outstanding showing. The FIVE schools that 
report the greatest number students the 98th percentile higher will awarded beauti- 
ful plaque. This total will comprise students all levels and all six testing areas, that is, 
grammar, spelling, composition, vocabulary, speech and library skills. other words, would 
school’s advantage enter students levels and all six testing areas. 


order that may keep the expenses down bare minimum, have decided let each 
teacher correct his own tests. think that this will more satisfactory, for will afford the 
teacher opportunity see where his students are having trouble. The results (certified 
your principal) will forwarded this office for processing. You will receive the results 
the examination and your awards before the end the school year. 
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Your tests will sent from this office March. You may administer the examinations any time 
through April. You need not adminster these examinations one day, that is, you may adminis- 
ter the grammar examination one day, the vocabulary examination the day after, etc. You 
might want administer one examination each week. The point that you will have the whole 
month April administer any one all six the examinations. 


will have request that you enter minimum students any one the examinations. 
For example, you decide enter your students the spelling and grammar examinations, 
you must enter minimum students each the two areas. would ideal you 
would enter all your students. 


The fee will $.10 per student each test area. For example, you wanted enter student 
the spelling examination only, the fee would $.10 but you wanted enter student two 
areas, the fee would $.20, three areas, $.30, four areas, $.40, five areas, $.50, six areas, $.60. 


NATIONWIDE GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION EXAMINATION 


Here opportunity vitalize your grammar sessions. The Nationwide Grammar Exam- 
ination consists two basic sections. They are: (1) Grammar-Basic and Advanced (2) Punctua- 


tion and Capitalization. 


Copies previous examinations are available quantity with key and norms from this office 
$.05 each. With the norms you will able compare the scores that your students achieve 
with those that were made previous grammar examinations students from all parts 
the nation. These examinations are very good for review. They will allow your students 
make more efficient preparation for this year’s examination, for will follow the same pat- 
tern. You should order these practice tests now your students can begin preparing early 
the school year. 


Another valuable aid which will help your students prepare for this year’s Nationwide Gram- 
mar and Punctuation Examination little booklet containing previous examinations. Accom- 
panying these tests are the keys and percentile tables. With this little booklet the student will 
able conduct his own review, for the back the booklet are the rules which are covered 
each the examinations. These are referred little numbers after each answer the 
key. The student takes one the tests, corrects and then refers the percentile table 
compare his score with those made students from every section the country. Finally, 
checks the rules the items that missed. then has this little booklet for ready re- 
ference the rest the year. These little booklets are available quantity $.50 each. 


Since all six examinations are administered the same manner, please refer the above 
section for full details concerning deadline, awards, fees, etc. 


NATIONWIDE SPELLING EXAMINATION 


Here something that has been needed for long time. gives you opportunity get your 
students really interested spelling. 


This examination will set like the typical standardized spelling test. The students will have 
correct misspelled words, discover misspelled words sentences, etc. Words that the stu- 
dents would not ordinarily use their writing will not employed this spelling examination. 
Words that are commonly misspelled all levels, that is, spelling demons, will make the 
examination. Even students the fourth grade level will know the meanings these words. 
Using big unfamiliar words would cause even the excellent speller misspell. The exam- 
ination very practical from this standpoint. 


list words for which the student will held responsible available. would good 
idea each your students kept one these word lists his notebook that could begin 
preparing immediately for this year’s examination. These lists are available $.05 each. Copies 
previous spelling examinations are available quantity $.05 each. These tests serve 
excellent spelling drills. 


Since all six examinations are administered the same manner, please refer page one 
this leaflet for full details concerning deadline, awards, fees, etc. 


NATIONWIDE COMPOSITION SKILLS EXAMINATION 


This examination will test your students their knowledge writing skills such recognizing 
faulty constructions, effective word order, wordiness, writing techniques, etc. 


Previous composition examinations are available quantity with key and norms $.05 each. 


Since all six examinations are administered the same manner, please refer page one 
this leaflet for full details concerning deadline, awards, fees, etc. 
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Tear out and file for ready reference. 


NATIONWIDE VOCABULARY EXAMINATION 


One the things the English teacher should constantly working word study. large 
vocabulary enables the student read, write and speak more effectively. Merely giving the 
students lists words look and then use sentences will not help the student any 
great extent nor will develop his interest. There must some systematic attack words 
such the study roots, prefixes, suffixes, other words, you must attack the study 
words from every possible avenue. 


All words that will appear this year’s examination are word list that you may obtain for 
your students. your students master these words, they should quite well the examina- 
tion. These word lists are priced $.05 each. Copies previous examinations are available 
quantity $.05 each. 


The Annual Nationwide Vocabulary Examination will not ordinary examination, that is, 
just like the run-of-the-mill standardized test. will real challenge your students and 
will cleverly devised find out whether your students have merely memorized the word list 
really studied them the point understanding each word. 


Since all six examinations are administered the same manner, please refer page one 
this leaflet for full details concerning deadline, awards, fees, etc. 


NATIONWIDE LIBRARY SKILLS EXAMINATION 


surprising how many students enter college without adequate knowledge the use the 
library. This examination will motivate your students become more efficient these skills. 
Since this the first year the examination being offered, difficult describe its con- 
tent, but will test your students the use the card catalogue, encyclopedia, Readers’ Guide, 
etc. 


Students may prepare for this examination working out library and dictionary units which 
are available from this office quantity $.05 each. Also available quantity $.05 each 
term paper guide. 


Since all six examinations are administered the same manner, please refer page one 
this leaflet for full details concerning deadline, awards, fees, etc. 


NATIONWIDE SPEECH EXAMINATION 


This examination will test your students their knowledge the correct pronunciation 
troublesome words, mechanics (eye contact, gesticulation), oral composition, etc. Students will 
not expected know technical terms such the make-up the speech mechanism, theo- 
ries, etc. 


Since all six examinations are administered the same manner, please refer page one 
this leaflet for full details concerning deadline, awards, fees, etc. 


ENRICH YOUR TEACHING WITH HELPFUL TEACHING AIDS 


Here what you’ve been looking for! Materials designed promote interest the study 
English. Since space does not permit description these materials, offering all the 
materials one package for $7.00. sure you will find them most helpful. You need only 
pay for those aids which you can use; you need not even return the others. will take your 
word. Included this package aids are: theme topics, library unit, dictionary unit, short 
story unit, guide for writing term paper, tongue twisters, speech activities and many others. 
Over different aids are included this package. How can you possibly lose this offer! 


DYNAMIC TAPE RECORDINGS FOR ENGLISH 


order that may acquaint you with some the outstanding tape recordings that have the 
field English, making the following offer: series six our most popular programs 
(nearly three hours program time) which include: “Tale Two Cities” starring Brian Aherne 
and “Macbeth” for $10.00. Here again sure that you will like least one two these 
programs that request you remit for only those programs that you honestly think you can 
use. You may what you will with the rest the programs. now have total programs. 
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DONALD HONZ 


Director, Educational Stimuli, 2012 Hammond Avenue 
Superior, Wisconsin 
you are planning enter this year’s examinations, please indicate below your number en- 


tries for the various grade levels would like know soon possible how many copies 
will have printed. You need not remit until you receive the tests. This will sometime 


March. 
Grammar— 
Total Number Grammar Tests Desired each) Total 
Spelling— 
Total Number Spelling Tests Desired (at $.10 each) Total 
Composition— 
Total Number Composition Tests Desired (at $.10 each) Total 
Vocabulary— 
Total Number Vocabulary Tests Desired (at $.10 each) Total 
Library Skills— 
Total Number Library Skills Tests Desired each) Total 
Speech— 
Total Number Speech Tests Desired (at $.10 each) Total 
Current Events— 
4th 5th 6th 7th 8th 9th 10th 12th 
Total Number Current Events Tests Desired (at $.10 each) Total 


Grand Total For Tests 


Please check the items listed below that you desire. Please not remit until you receive your 
Quantity Total 


Package English Aids ($7.00) 
Series English Recordings ($10.00) 
Word List for Vocabulary Examination ($.05) 
Spelling List for Spelling Examination ($.05) 
Booklet Previous Grammar Examinations ($.50) 
Term Paper Guide ($.05) 
Dictionary Unit ($.05) 
Library Unit ($.05) 
1959 Spelling Examination ($.05) 
1960 Spelling Examination ($.05) 
1959 Composition Examination ($.05) 
1960 Composition Examination. ($.05) 
1959 Vocabulary Examination ($.05) 
1960 Vocabulary Examination ($.05) 
1957 Grammar Examination ($.05) 
1958 Grammar Examination ($.05) 
1959 Grammar Examination ($.05) 
1960 Grammar Examination ($.05) 
Details Concerning Foreign Language Contests 


Single copies with key and 


These tests are available 
in quantity at $.05 each 
norms are $.25 each. 


Grand Total For Aids 
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Televiewing 


Children and Youth 


Eleven Years Surveys and Studies 

“Haven't people always had TV?” asked 
nine-year-old Sally. Sally one today’s 
children who cannot remember 
without TV. How has affected these 
children and others who have known 
for shorter periods time? 

Diverse opinions have been expressed 
about the effects positive force. 
Some writers minimize its significance, 
while others stress undesirable results. Par- 
ents have asserted that affecting ad- 
versely children’s interest reading and 
other academic pursuits. Some teachers, too, 
have pointed certain unfortunate features 
insofar children’s interest and 
effort school are concerned. They state 
that “time trap for children” and 
that “TV produces not only idlers, but also 
bad taste and bad manners.” These are 
few the complaints often heard. 

certainly true that consumes 
great deal our time. 1956, was esti- 
mated 

last year homes with television sets— 
three-quarters all the families the country 

—more total time was spent watching television 

than any other single activity except 
And Time magazine October 13, 1958, 
cited report showing that million U.S. 
homes had their sets turned average 
five hours and minutes each day. 

Perhaps the most general criticism 
relates the excessively large numbers 
Western and crime programs shown. Some 
Report: Television, the New Cyclops,” 
Business Week, March 10, 1956. 


Dr. Witty Professor Education and Director 
the Psycho-Educational Clinic Northwestern 
University. 
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parents point out that constant viewing 
Westerns and frequent exposure crime 
presentations, although perhaps not pro- 
viding the cause delinquent behavior, 
may lead children readily accept 
condone antisocial behavior. And they re- 
gret the general failure offer chil- 
dren experiences which will lead them more 
frequently cultivate worthy ideals and 


values. 


What the Children Think about TV? 

The almost universal appeal 
children may seen from the following 
account Time, March 24, 1958, entitled 
“Opiate the Pupil”: 

Snyder, N.Y. (pop. 18,000), upper- 
middle-class suburb Buffalo, school survey 
found that kindergarten tots are their 
sets roughly half much time (14.2 hours 
week) their classrooms, but pupils 
grow the sixth grade they devote almost 
equal time school (27-% hours 
and televiewing (26 hours 

Offered choice, per cent the children 
would prefer sound spanking 
blackout their favorite program. 

Concluded official: “Television 
changing American children irresistible 
forces into immovable objects.” 

Today’s children are drawn teleview- 
ing other leisure activity. Our re- 
cent studies included- many enthusiastic 
endorsements pupils.? Jim, age 
ten, wrote follows: 


*Paul Witty and Paul Kinsella, and the 
Electronic Pied Piper,” Education, Vol. 80, No. 
Sept. 1959. The studies for the past ten years 
have been reported Elementary English each 
year. The first study entitled “Children’s, Parents’, 
and Teachers’ Reactions Television,” appeared 
Elementary English Vol. 27, October 1950. 
the recent studies, assistance has been received 
from Ann Coomer, Paul Kinsella, Gustafson, 
Robert Sizemore and others. 
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Sometimes wonder whatever the world 
people years ago did without TV. 
Television, certainly wonderful inven- 
tion! You can flip switch, and right there 
front your eyes, your favorite actor and/or 
actress. There comes Lassie, and yes, the 
“King Rock Roll” Elvis Presley, 
rather Private Presley. 

Television, seems draw the world 
closer together, just the airplane did! 


The television set has indeed taken the 
place children’s life and affection held 
the movies and radio the two earlier 
decades. 


Studies Television 


seeking evaluate the charges made 
against TV, one may profitably examine the 
results investigations made since 
appeared. 

this article the writer will summarize 
the results eleven studies TV. 
Throughout the past eleven years has 
obtained responses concerning televiewing 
each year from approximately 2,000 pupils, 
their parents, and their teachers. The 
studies were made Chicago, Evanston, 
Gary, Skokie, and neighboring communities 
the use questionnaires and interviews. 

1949, came the Chicago area. 
May, 1950, per cent our school 
children reported that they had access 
TV. The percentages increased 
1951, 1952, and 1953, 92. 1955 
and 1956, per cent had sets home. 
Studies made teachers Chicago, 
Skokie, and Evanston 1958 also yielded 
percentage 97. 1959, per cent 
the Evanston children had sets; per cent 
had two sets; 7.5 per cent, more sets; 
and per cent had color TV. 98.3 
per cent had TV; per cent reported 
more sets; per cent reported 
more sets; and per cent had color TV. 


Amount Televiewing 
1950, some writers appeared be- 
lieve that televiewing would prove pass- 


ing fancy. That this prediction has not been 
realized may seen from the fact that 
children now actually spend about much 
time with they did when was 
new. 1950, the elementary school pupils 
spent the average hours each week 
with TV; and 1951, the average dropped 
hours. There was small increase 
during the next two years—to hours 
1953. 1955, the average was hours, 
while 1957, was hours. 1958, the 
average for elementary pupils was hours, 
and 1959, the average was hours. 
1960, the average was hours. 

From the first, high school students were 
found give less time than that 
given younger pupils. Thus the average 
for 1951 was hours per week. 1958, 
was hours, and 1959, hours. 
1960, hours was the average 

1950, the parents averaged hours 
each week televiewing, about hours 
1951, hours 1953, hours 1955, 
and hours 1957. The average was 
hours 1958, 20.5 hours 1959, and 
1960, hours. 

Teachers continue spend less time 
with than the children their 
parents. Very few teachers had sets 
first. 1951, per cent had TV; their 
average televiewing time was hours per 
week. 1953, the average was 12; and 
again 1955 was hours. The average 
hours persisted 1957 and 1958 
while hours was the average 1959. 
1960, the teachers’ average was hours. 
sented Table 


What Are the Favorite Programs? 


Favorite programs change, and year 
year new programs become popular. 
1950, the favorites were (in 
Hopalong Cassidy, Howdy Doody, 
Lone Ranger, Milton Berle, and Arthur 
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Table 
Average Hours Spent Weekly with Television 
1951 1953 1955 1957 1958 1959 1960 


Godfrey. 1952, Love Lucy became the 
best liked program boys and girls. Table 
presents favorite programs from 1950 
through 1960. 


Love Lucy continued first place until 
1955, when acclaim went Disneyland. 
Rin Tin Tin and Lassie also became very 
popular. 1956, Disneyland again held 
first rank with Love Lucy, third. 1957, 
the favorites were Disneyland, Mickey 
Mouse Club, Love Lucy, and Lassie. 
Changes took place rapidly and 1958 the 
following favorites appeared: Zorro, Dis- 
neyland, Bugs Bunny, Shock Theatre, and 
Mickey Mouse Club. 


far the most popular program for ele- 
mentary school pupils 1959 was new 
presentation, Sunset Strip. Another new 
program the list favorites was Huckle- 


berry Hound. Maverick appeared third 
place. 1960, Dennis the Menace and 
Dobie Gillis were the favorites. One may 


compare Table III, the best liked 


grams primary and intermediate grade 
children. will noted that Huckleberry 
Hound was first 1959 and that Zorro 
fell from first place 1958 fifth place 
1959 the primary group. the inter- 
mediate group, Zorro was replaced 1959 
Sunset Strip, but Shock Theatre 
maintained second place. Zorro was not 
the first five favorites the primary group 
1960. Bugs Bunny did appear all pri- 
mary lists five favorites for 1958, 1959, 
and 1960. 1960, Dennis the Menace was 
the most popular program for the primary 
grade pupils, and Dobie Gillis appeared 
the top the list for the intermediate 
grade pupils. 


Table 


Preferences Children, High School Pupils, 
Their Parents and Teachers (1950-1960) 


Children 


Hopalong Cassidy 
Howdy Doody 
Lone Ranger 
Arthur Godfrey 


Crusader Rabbit 
Hopalong Cassidy/ 
Wild Bill Hickok 
Howdy Doody 
Uncle Mistletoe 
Lone Ranger 


High School Pupils 


Sports 

Milton Berle 
Toast the Town 
Arthur Godfrey 
Fred Waring 


Parents 


1950 


Arthur Godfrey 
Milton Berle 
Sports 
Fred Waring/ 
Kukla, Fran, Ollie 


1951 


Arthur Godfrey 
Fred Waring 
Milton Berle 
Sports 
Mama/ 

What’s Line? 


Teachers 


What’s Line? 
Current Events News 
Fred Waring 

Your Show Shows 
Toast the Town 
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Table 


Preferences Children, High School Pupils, 
Their Parents and Teachers 


Children High School Pupils Parents Teachers 
1952 
Love Lucy Love Lucy Love Lucy News 


Friend Irma 
Roy Rogers 
Red Skelton 


Tom Corbett What’s Line? Plays Love Lucy 

1953 
Love Lucy Love Lucy Love Lucy Meet the Press 
Superman Dragnet What’s Line? Omnibus 
Red Buttons Colgate Comedy Hour Omnibus News 
Dragnet Arthur Godfrey Arthur Godfrey What’s Line? 
Roy Rogers Red Buttons Mr. Peepers Mr. Peepers 


Red Skelton 
Sports 
Colgate Comedy Hour 


Arthur Godfrey 
What’s Line? 
Mama 


Meet the Press 
What’s Line? 
Clifton Utley 


1954 
Love Lucy Love Lucy Love Lucy What’s Line? 
Dragnet Dragnet This Your Life Kraft Theatre 
Little Margie Led Three Lives See Now Fred Waring 
Roy Rogers Jackie Gleason/ What’s Line? Person Person 
Topper/Superman This Your Life/ Kraft Theatre Omnibus 
Colgate Comedy 
Hour 
Liberace 
1955 
Disneyland Gobel Person Person Life Worth Living 
Rin Tin Tin Disneyland Medic Person Person 
Lassie Toast the Town This Your Life What’s Line? 
Love Lucy Medic Disneyland Omnibus 
George Gobel Love Lucy/Dragnet Love Lucy Love Lucy 
1956 
Disneyland Baseball and Sports Love Lucy $64,000 Question/ 
Mickey Mouse Club Toast the Town $64,000 Question What’s Line? 
Love Lucy Perry Como Lawrence Welk Life Worth Living 
Rin Tin Tin Alfred Hitchock Disneyland Toast the Town 
Lassie $64,000 Question Toast the Town Wide Wide World 
Our Miss Brooks 
1957 
—— 
Disneyland Steve Allen Love Lucy Lawrence Welk 
Mickey Mouse Club Cheyenne Lawrence Welk Perry Como 
Love Lucy Perry Como Perry Como Loretta Young 
Lassie Father Knows Best Father Knows Best Disneyland 
Fury Bob Cummings Omnibus Wide Wide World 
1958 
Zorro Maverick Playhouse Playhouse 
Disneyland Gunsmoke Father Knows Best Bold Journey 
Bugs Bunny Steve Allen Perry Como Perry Como 


Shock Theatre 
Mickey Mouse Club 


Shock Theatre 
Father Knows Best 


Dinah Shore 
Lawrence Welk 


News 


Wide Wide World 
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Table 
Preferences Children, High School Pupils, 
Their Parents and Teachers (1950-1960) 


Children High School Pupils 


Parents Teachers 


1959 


Maverick 

American Bandstand 
Father Knows Best 
Dick Clark Show 
Steve Allen 


Sunset Strip 
Huckleberry Hound 
Maverick 

Father Knows Best 
Shock Theatre 


Playhouse 

News 

What’s Line?/ 
Voice Firestone 

Bold Journey 

Hallmark Hall Fame 

Today/Omnibus 


Playhouse 
Father Knows Best 
News 

What’s Line? 
Sunset Strip 


1960 


Maverick 

The Untouchables 
Twilight Zone 
Alcoa Presents 
Perry Mason 


Dennis The Menace 
Dobie Gillis 

Danny Thomas Show 
Three Stooges 

Sunset Strip 


Table gives the favorite programs 
junior high school pupils. Noticeable were 
the high frequencies Shock Theatre and 
Western programs 1958 and 1959. Such 
programs were clearly more popular among 
boys than among girls. 1960, new fa- 
vorites include Twilight Zone which was 
the first choice both boys and girls. 
Twilight Zone was popular also among 
high school students; however, may 
noted Table that Maverick attained 
first place 1958, 1959, and 1960. 

The favorite programs the parents 
have changed greatly. first, Arthur God- 
frey and Milton Berle were the top 
the list, and for several years Love Lucy 
held first rank. The favorite programs 
1957 included: Love Lucy, Lawrence 
Welk, Perry Como, and Father Knows Best, 
while 1958, these programs attained high 
favor: Playhouse 90, Father Knows Best, 
Perry Como, Dinah Shore, and Lawrence 
Welk. interest that Playhouse 
and Father Knows Best maintained first and 
second places 1959. And Playhouse 
was the most popular program 1960. 


Playhouse 
News 

Play the Week 
What’s Line? 
Lawrence Welk 


Playhouse 

News 

Jack Paar 

Sports 

Danny Thomas Show 


Line? appeared the first 
choice teachers 1951 and continued 
very popular for several years. The 
teachers showed less enthusiasm for Love 
Lucy than did their pupils and the parent 
group during the years 1952-1957. 1958, 
these programs were highest the teach- 
ers’ list: Playhouse 90, Bold Journey, Perry 
Como, News, and Wide Wide World. 
1959 and 1960 Playhouse was first 
place. 


and Health 


How affecting children’s health? 
our first studies parents stated that 
result TV, children’s vision was suffer- 
ing, and that they slept less, played less, 
and were somewhat more nervous and 
disturbed. Fewer parents now voice these 
complaints. 

Our more recent investigations indicated 
that most elementary school children spend 
about the same amount hours sleep 
did children before the advent TV. 


Insofar vision concerned, the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention Blind- 
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ness has stated that the eyes are not usually 
adversly affected televiewing the rules 
proper seating, clear focusing the set, 
and proper lighting the room are ob- 
served. Some parents not permit lengthy, 
continuous periods televiewing but in- 
sist that children interrupt long periods 
televiewing the introduction more 
active pursuits outdoor activities. More- 
over, parents are increasingly devising 
schedules for the family. Certain programs 
are selected, sometimes family agree- 
ment, with due consideration for other 
activities and interests total 
schedule. Yet problems persist and are 
cited rather frequently. 


TV, Recreation, Hobbies, and Problem 
Behavior 


Writers have asserted that children today 
tend spend less time outdoor play, 
hobbies, sports, and creative activities than 
they did former years. This 
sometimes attributed the influence 
TV. Our earlier studies (1950) did reveal 
some reduction hobbies and outdoor 
activities. However, several 
studies show persistence old hobbies 
and the appearance new ones since 
arrived. For example, Battin, 
study reported 1954, found that per 
cent the boys and per cent the 
girls followed the same hobbies before 
Moreover, per cent the boys 
and per cent the girls reported the 
cultivation new hobbies, while only 
per cent the boys and per cent the 
girls indicated less hobby interest. 
true, course, that many pupils today 
cannot recall time when they did not 


have TV. 


Battin, Television and Youth, report pub- 
lished Information Committee, National 
Association Radio and Broadcasters, Wash- 
ington, C., 1954. 


Another report, Joseph Balogh, 
televiewing among high school boys, gives 
results somewhat similar those obtained 
the Northwestern University studies.* 
Balogh’s study, sharper decrease tele- 
viewing was found among high school stu- 
dents; the average spent twice 
much time with did the average 
senior. reported also Lazarus 
(quoted Balogh) that after the advent 
serious reduction “creative ac- 
tivities” has taken place; e.g., playing 
musical instruments, singing, acting, writ- 
ing, photographing, have indi- 
cated that this finding while holding 
some studies not corroborated others, 
apparent the Battin investigation 
cited above. one our recent studies, 
there appears also marked reduction 
movie attendance outside the home, 
radio listening, and the reading comic 
Creative activity may have de- 
creased somewhat, too, according the 
statements some parents and teachers. 
But opinions and statements differ this 
topic they the relationship tele- 
viewing studying. 

recent British study TV, sponsored 
the Nuffield Foundation, reports data 
for 4,500 English children ages 
14. According Time, December 29, 1958, 
this study disclosed that “Even heavy 
viewing does not necessarily 
dren more aggressive listless, dis- 
courage them from reading studying.” 


‘Joseph Balogh, “Television-Viewing Habits 
High School Boys,” Educational Research 
letin, March 11, 1959, Vol. 38, No. pp. 66-71. 


Lazarus, “Pupil’s Habits,” Educa- 
tional Leadership, Vol. 13, 242, January 1956. 
Quoted Joseph Balogh, op. cit. 

study which these conclusions are based 
part cooperative research project The 
Interests Children and Youth contracted 
the Office Education, Health, and Wel- 
fare and Northwestern University. 
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the United States, opinions differ 
the relationships televiewing emo- 
tional problems, undesirable attitudes, and 
behavior difficulties. committee report 
the American Medical Association, made 
1955, Dr. Elizabeth Avery stated that 
“reduction creative activity and time 
spent physical play tends increase 
emotional problems among children.” 
testimonials before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
was indicated that relationships may 
exist between televiewing and juvenile de- 
linquency. was pointed out that the 
well-adjusted child may unaffected 
watching crime and violence but 
the less well-adjusted child may affected 
seriously. The opinion was expressed, too, 
that repeated exposure crime and vio- 
lence may blunt children’s sensitivity 
human suffering. This most disturbing— 
particularly since very large numbers 
crime movies and Westerns are now ap- 
pearing. 

our studies, both teachers 
ents continue report behavior 
justment problems associated with TV, 
such fatigue, impoverishment play, 
vousness, reduction reading, eyestrain, 
and mealtime disturbance. 
ports, however, the problems are not 
frequently cited the earlier studies. 
relatively small percentage the parents 
and the teachers mentioned such problems 


1958, 1959, and 1960. 


From year year, the teachers who 
collaborated our investigations have 
studied children who spent extremely large 
amounts time televiewing. Some were 
problem cases, but others were well-ad- 
justed, successful students. every case 
serious maladjustment, the teachers found 
other contributing factors such un- 
favorable home environment. But teachers 


stressed again and again their feeling that 
too may crime, horror, and “shock” pro- 
grams were being presented; 
deplored the character many movies 
children saw TV. Some teachers, well 
the parents, were greatly disturbed that 
the number overstimulating programs 
seems the increase. 

The data from our studies lend support 
the following statements Kvara- 
ceus: 

The movie, affects delinquency, does 
more frequently occasion for de- 
linquency rather than direct contributing 
cause. The few children who are sometimes 
reported serious difficulty because “they saw 
how was done the movies,” were ripe 
suggestions made through any medium, per- 
son, situation. Like comic books, movies are 
precipitating rather than basic cause. 
Moreover, can help hinder child growth 
and development. Responsible adults should 
not fail exercise reasonable concern over what 
the younger generation reading, looking at, 
listening 


and School Success 

few studies have been designed 
disclose the relationship 
amount televiewing and attainment 
specific school subjects. For example, 
San Leandro, California, sixth and seventh 
grade pupils who televiewed the most, 
hours week, were compared 
with those who televiewed very little, 
934, hours week. Some differences favor- 
ing those who televiewed very little ap- 
peared arithmetic and reading, while 
little difference was found the language 
and spelling attainment the two groups.* 

our studies, excessive viewing tele- 
vision seems associated with some- 
what lower academic attainment. 
early investigation the average time de- 


Kvaraceus, The Community and the De- 
linquent, World Book Company, Yonkers, 
1954, pp. 356-358. 

Scott, “Television and School Achieve- 
ment,” Phi Delta Kappan, Vol. 38, pp. 
October 1956. 
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voted pupils the upper fourth 
standardized educational tests was 
hours per week while the average lower 
fourth was about hours. Similar results 
were obtained again 1957, and again 
1959 Paul Kinsella his Ph.D. dis- 
sertation study (now progress). 
should point out, however, that some pupils 
were led better work school be- 
cause interests awakened TV. More- 
with poor academic attainment, other 
undesirable factors, addition exces- 
sive televiewing were found. 

recent study Paterson, Jr., 
also yielded somewhat similar results. This 
writer studied the out-of-school activities 
middle grade pupils and concluded: 

significant differences participation 
out-of-school activities high and low ability 
pupils (upper quarter; lower quarter) were 
noted the areas television, reading, and 
studying, creative arts, outdoor play, religious 
activities, outside activities. 

Significant differences participation out- 
of-school activities high achievers (upper 
quarter grade) and low achievers (lower 
quarter grade) favor high achievers 
were noted the areas reading and study- 
ing, indoor play, and club 

Several other investigators have reported 
little relationship between televiewing and 
the marks pupils receive school. For 
example, Donald Tarbet concluded from 
study televiewing habits 1500 sixth 
graders within twelve mile radius 
Chapel Hill: 

viewing per week not detrimental 
course, sectional differences may have affected 
With proper training the 


schools, harmful effects can di- 
minished overcome.” 


Paterson, Jr., The Relationship Children’s 
Out-of-School Activities their School Progress 
and Adjustment, Publication No. 22, 124, Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, Vol. 17, No. 12, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., December 1957. 
Tarbet, “The Televiewing Habits 
Pupils,” The Clearing House, April 1956, pp. 486- 
487. 


Another study, carried California, 
provides relevant data. May and June, 
1958, fifth and sixth grade pupils were 
divided into heavy viewers more 
hours daily) and light viewers (one hour 
less Comparisons were made, too, 
the pupils the first four grades who 
according their parents spent more time 
televiewing than playing. 

The following conclusions were drawn: 
“On the basis data hand, cannot 
say that heavy television viewing, any 
stage elementary school, significantly 
lowers school grades. What slight difference 
there was grades was overall favor 
the heavy 

Moreover, stated that the television 
“addicts” the first four grades: 


did not stand out markedly 
age groups. The records had them gave 
special sign psychological problems. 
Their school marks for social attitudes were 
only little below their grade means, and their 
marks for work study habits were actually 
little above the mean. There was indication 
that they were handicapped any physical 
way that might have made them less anxious 
play with other children.” 


and Reading 


has often been claimed that children 
are now reading less because their time 
monopolized TV. Let examine the 
results investigations. 

study made Michigan, the inves- 
tigator found that per cent the boys 
and per cent the girls his study 
indicated that has not altered their 
reading habits. Moreover, per cent the 
pupils grades said that has 
not interfered with 


for Communication Research, The San 
Francisco Study Children and Mass Communi- 
cation, Preliminary Report No. “Television.” 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif., 1959. 

San Francisco Study Children and Mass 
Communication, Op. cit., 

Battin, op. cit., .12. 
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Parents and teachers included our sur- 
veys continue set forth their conviction 
that many children read less than they did 
before TV. However, the number these 
complaints has decreased. 
studies show too that relatively few pupils 
now believe that has influenced their 
reading adversely. Many point out that 
televiewing has led increase read- 
ing. fact, 1958, per cent the 
elementary school pupils believed that 
have come more now; per cent, 
less; and per cent, the same amount. 
1959 became clear that the average 
amount reading may have increased 
little since the advent TV. But well 
remember that reading less popular 
than and radio and consumes much less 
the child’s time. 

Other writers state that the quality 
children’s reading has improved and some 
emphasize the increase amount read- 
ing. For example, Arnold Lazarus 
writes: “Whether because spite 
it, youngsters (both elementary and 
secondary) are reading more than ever, 
according unanimous reports librar- 
ians (school and Despite prob- 
able small gain the amount reading 
among children, the picture means 
bright one since many children not 
read widely. And there are some pupils 
who read less—the latter are regarded 
real problem their parents and teachers. 
addition, there are far too many “re- 
tarded readers” our schools. 


and Help School Work 

Our own studies suggest that vocab- 
ularies are extended somewhat TV. The 
teachers have made lists words children 
learn from TV. They have pointed out that 
the definitions and pronunciations may 


Lazarus, “Pupils’ Habits,” Educa- 
tional Leadership, Vol. 13, pp. 241-242, January 


1956. 


right wrong, depending considerable 
degree upon the way the words are pre- 
sented TV. 

Many children stated that helped 
them their school work. Some reported 
that they were learning from much 
about science, current events, and the land 
and culture other peoples. Others indi- 
cated that they have found increased satis- 
faction reading. Among the high school 
pupils, the influence was mentioned 
valuable providing historical infor- 
mation and facts related social studies, 
civics, and current events; they cited too 
the value presentations associated with 
good plays books. Such values, has 
often been pointed out, might increased 
the provision more programs the 
fields biography and other types lit- 
erature, history, travel, science, and the 
arts. These are areas cited some pupils 
ones which they would like see 
programs added. 


Teacher and Parent Attitude toward 


Increasingly parents are concerned about 
children’s excessive viewing Westerns 
and frequent exposure 
tations. 

Studies yield some support 
this concern. Thus, one writer believes 


Seeing constant brutality, viciousness, and un- 
social acts results hardness, 
ness, even mercilessness, proportionate the 
amount exposure and its play the native 
temperament the child. 


The subtle but persistent effects horror 


programs are also stressed. 
There natural tendency the child’s mind 
continue turning over throughout the night 
what has seen heard before going 
sleep. There deepening impressions the 
next day retelling and re-enacting these 


Poldolsky, “Horrors,” California Parent-Teach- 
Journal, December 1952. Cited Elizabeth 
Hurlock Child Development, ed., Mc- 
Graw-Hill, New York: 1956, pp. 358-359. 
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things during playtime. There 
tendency children vicarious participation 
plots seen and heard, that, recollection 
dreams, the child substitutes himself and 
family for the victim victims, thus intensify- 
ing unwholesome emotional reactions. 
Interest the effects not limited 
the the following report from 
London shows: 


The Council for Children’s Welfare 
voluntary body which has already campaigned 
against the horror comic asked 700 viewers 
watch programmes with their children for 
three weeks. 

Nearly all complained brutality, gum- 
chewing sadism, and moronic murders 
many parents levelled the same charge against 
cowboys, thugs and American killers who dom- 
inated the screen with drear regularity between 
p.m. and 8:30. Indeed fully half the 
mothers grimly noted how their young ones 
resisted the bedtime adults were still glued 
the television set. 
vision general had “increased vocabulary,” 
“widened their horizons,” “broadened read- 


Concluding Statement 


Despite the limitations TV, has 
many desirable features and potentialities. 
The antidote its undesirable aspects lies 
constructive program guidance for 
children and young people. Teachers and 
parents should examine each child’s 
preferences, and they should ascertain the 
amount time each child gives other 
leisure pursuits. too much time appears 
devoted TV, other activities should 
encouraged insure balanced and 
individually suitable patterns. Let 
member that problem mainly 
homes where parents allow become 
and remain problem. may also prove 
ceives little attention guidance. 
true that some programs are mediocre 
worse, but there are some genuinely 
informative offerings and occasionally 
Vigilantes’ Campaign Goes On,” 
The Times Educational Supplement, July 1958, 
112. 


truly inspiring beautiful presentation. 
There are surely unrealized possibilities for 
stimulating appreciation and for fostering 
worthwhile interest through judicious use, 
direction, and improvement TV. 

Parents and teachers alike have op- 
portunity encourage the development 
better programs and help curb- 
ing the present overwhelming tendency 
producers surfeit children and adults 
Edgar Dale points out that 
ducers have the curious belief that 
proof harm can offered, the con- 
tent under discussion suitable. Harm, 
however, has varied disguises. culture 
society can prolong into adulthood the 
film and classification men either 
discernibly ‘good’ And 
might add, children can gradually come 
accept violence, hate, and destruction 
almost normal ways life. Their sensitivity 
human suffering may gradually become 
blunted frequent exposure anti-social 
behavior. the responsibility then 
citizens seek improvement cur- 
rent offerings via TV. But they have the 
responsibility also make the most the 
present Parents and teachers 
can aid too encouraging children 
select programs with discrimination and 
evaluate them with discernment. judici- 
ous efforts lead children utilize wisely 
interests awakened TV, additional bene- 
fits may realized from this great medium 
entertainment and enlightenment. 


“Edgar Dale, The News Letter, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. Vol. 11, No. May 
1956. 

*Paul Witty, Children and the Mass Media. Wash- 
ington: White House Conference Report Chil- 
dren and Youth, 1960. 

*Paul Witty and Associates, Study the Inter- 
ests Children and Youth. Northwestern Univer- 
sity and the Office Education. Washington: 
Department Health, Education and Welfare, 
1960. 
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SINGLETON 


Freedom Research 


The Problem Securing 
Willing Cooperation 


common and persistent difficulty 
conducting research the failure secure 
the willing cooperation those who may 
affected. Research efforts school 
directly indirectly affect: students acting 
controls and students the experiment; 
other students and teachers the school 
system; administrative personnel, including 
the school board; and parents children 
concerned. Under certain 
search may affect the whole school com- 
munity. 

would possible compile long 
list research studies that have failed be- 
cause interference one sort an- 
other. Such interference has ranged from 
direct attack the public press the 
sabotage created parents who say, “That 
isn't the way they did things when was 
school,” and the teacher who says, 
“This may all right, but like way 
better.” 

The common attribute such research 
failures lack understanding the 
general purpose educational research 
and the particular purpose the specific 
study. 

Educational research far 
nerable interference than other re- 
search. Because education directly affects 
all, and because everyone has been edu- 
cated some degree, each person feels 
that understands the process. Every 
adult feels reasonably certain about the 
kind and amount schooling that best 


Dr. Singleton now reading and language editor 
for Harcourt, Brace World Publishing Company. 
This article one series sponsored the 
National Conference Research English. The 
series will published bulletin NCTE. 


suited the young. Most adults view what 
goes the schools from the background 
both intellectual and emotional 
association. 

Experimental research school focuses 
attention upon the school. Such attention 
may and generally beneficial, but 
can equally well harmful the research 
effort little understood subject 
misinterpretation. 

The purpose this article detail 
the steps and precautions that should 
taken insure understanding the pur- 
pose research the school. Its primary 
thesis that when all the persons who may 
concerned, however indirectly, are prop- 
erly informed, the research effort can 
unhindered. The discussion will 
centered around the groups who may 
affected. Since quite possible that 
broader participation research study 
may result the recommendations are fol- 
lowed, ways utilizing and encouraging 
this broader participation will discussed. 


The Students 


Students, both those the experimental 
group and those the control group, are 
directly concerned any research study. 
Those subject the new method are, 
course, vitally interested. Those who are 
used controls, whether not they are 
informed the experiment 
ducted, are aware that something hap- 
pening. The situation indeed rare when 
control group can truly unaffected 
research study. How much this fact 
has led faulty conclusions open 
conjecture. Certainly many studies, the 
difference between experimental and con- 
trol groups has been suspiciously low 
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suspiciously high. quite possible that 
those control groups, knowing something 
was happening, have worked harder than 
normally. equally possible that the 
knowledge experimental method be- 
ing tried has engendered care” 
attitude. either case, the behavior 
atypical. Since secrecy practically im- 
possible modern school, the policy 
complete frankness suggested. While 
frankness has its disadvantages, 
mary one being that the research effort 
becomes common topic, with the con- 
comitant behavior changes, still, 
better alternative than doomed attempt 
maintain secrecy. 

Experimental procedures, together with 
the rationale behind the procedure, should 
carefully and completely explained 
all the students who are 
either subjects controls. The under- 
standing level the students should 
carefully appraised and the explanation 
geared this level. The effort explain 
understandable terms quite often pays 
dividends because enables the experi- 
menters comprehend certain facets 
the problem more completely. 


Accompanying the explanation the 
research problem itself should expla- 
nation the purposes all educational 
research. The primary purpose, simply ex- 
plained, discover truth concerning the 
ways people learn. Such explanation, 
given fully and frankly, makes possible full 
and complete motivation both for the ex- 
perimental subject and the control. The 
subjects then become true participants, 
interested the study and its results and 
future implications, the experimenter 
himself. the same time, the students 
must cautioned that the research can 
valid only when each student acts 
normally possible. That this “normalcy” 
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can never 100% assured recognized 
all studies. 


The students the control groups, un- 
derstandably, feel somewhat left out 
research study. Consequently, much 
easier secure full cooperation when 
experimental design allows for switching 
the groups given point. Such design 
may also preferred because may hold 
constant greater number variables. 
Usually such design involves using the 
experimental method with one group for 
selected time interval and with the other 
group for equal interval. involves 
extra measurement the time the 
switch. Conclusions, then, are based the 
gains made each group under the alter- 
nate teaching procedures. 

The basic suggestion this section 
that all students participating, either 
subjects controls, thoroughly in- 
formed the purpose educational re- 
search general and the specific study 
particular; that this explanation devel- 
oped terms completely comprehensible 
the students, and that whenever possible 
experimental design adopted which 
allows for using the new procedures with 
both groups consecutively. very prob- 
able that such explanation and wide- 
spread participation will result more 
valid research. 


The Teachers 


Teachers are likely ambivalent to- 
wards research. the one hand, they 
recognize the value the profession 
research findings; the other hand, they 
sometimes infer any attempt try out 
new patterns implied criticism their 
efforts. best these feelings result 
sense insecurity concerning research. 
Some teachers tend become over-anx- 
ious their efforts their best for 
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study; others, consciously 
sciously, tend hold back their efforts. 


The policy secrecy generally even 
less effective with teachers than with the 
students. Even the calm reassurance the 
teacher control group that she 
doing what she has been doing 
worse than useless because she may take 
this mean that she not good enough 
try the new method and that the final 
results will show how poorly she has been 
teaching. Reassurance must take the form 
careful explanation the purpose 
research. This even more important 
the control teacher than the experi- 
mental teacher. may help plan the 
control method carefully the experi- 
mental that teachers are really inspired 
both 

Generally, research study strength- 
ened widespread teacher participation 
early the study possible. The plan- 
ning stage should not completed before 
the total group has been consulted. The 
time spent the leader marshalling 
his explanation for such review time 
well spent. the first place, the necessity 
for preparing such explanation 
possibly hostile group forces the inves- 
tigator state his proposal clearly and 
logically possible. Such thinking im- 
portant. the second place, the discussion 
which follows the explanation may benefit 
the proposal through resulting changes 
procedure design that stem from sug- 
gestions made teachers from their years 
experience the area. possible third 
advantage accrues the benefit edu- 
cation directly that the time spent dis- 
cussing teaching and research may develop 
understanding the teaching process. The 
major benefit, however, that every 
pant the study. Ideally, each teacher 
should willing participant, with all 
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fears and suspicions allayed. While this 
ideal not often realized the face 
strong convictions, striving for should 
insure workable minimum reasonably 
objective participation “let’s try 
and see” basis. Unless such minimum co- 
operation assured, sober second thought 
concerning the wisdom attempting the 
study indicated. 

The general recommendation that the 
teachers concerned, both experimental and 
control, thoroughly informed, the 
planning stage, the purpose and methods 
employed the proposed study; 
that when possible the advice and recom- 
mendations the teachers incorporated 
the planning; and that willing and ob- 
jective cooperation sought. such 
attempt results failure secure coopera- 
tion the question conducting the study 
should reconsidered. 


Administrators and Teachers Outside 
the Research 


The chief administrator school 
almost always informed, matter 
course, research study under con- 
templation. Usually his permission has 
Others the administration 
staff are often equally concerned but are 
not always automatically informed. These 
include the assistants, the 
supervisory staff, and certainly the school 
board. times the first news school 
board, and sometimes the superintendent, 
hears research study from reporter 
with severely critical bias evident his 
questions. If, such situation, the per- 
son questioned has begin the process 
inquiry, little can salvaged. The re- 
porter free castigate because the per- 
son who should know 


Equally harmful the cause research, 
although not intentionally so, may the 
criticisms teachers the same school 
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school system who are not concerned with 
the study but who hear about indirectly. 
Under these conditions and lacking infor- 
mation, they may make comments that can 
extremely harsh but which are listened 
laymen because they emanate from 
teachers. 

Since secrecy policy impossible 
for the administrative staff 
staff for the students and their 
parents, the policy complete frankness 
should followed. Before study un- 
dertaken, all members the administrative 
staff, including the board education, 
should informed. The superintendent 
usually empowered grant permission for 
research studies, but incumbent upon 
both him and the researcher make cer- 
tain that the board informed the 
nature and anticipated effects the study, 
since questions from the public will un- 
doubtedly come them. The rest the 
administrative staff, particularly the super- 
visors responsible for the area, should 
brought into the study early possible. 
usually helpful have them aid 
the planning, particularly describing and 
prescribing the control method. 

The teachers the school system who 
are not participating should informed 
the study simple and direct way 
possible. there regular news dis- 
seminating service, either school system 
newsletter system bulletins, factual 
report the study legitimate news 
story for this service. the school system 
supports such regular service, then 
similar report should duplicated and 
made available every teacher through 
some other means. 

The basic policy one providing 
information. The administrative staff the 
school system must informed, because 
its business and responsibility know 
everything that happens school. The 


teacher not directly concerned with study 
should informed matter pro- 
fessional courtesy. The researcher has the 
responsibility providing this information 
direct and simple way can 
devise. 


The Community 


The community that supports 
system does not only because such sup- 
port obligatory but because feels 
very real concern and interest education. 
The community more than the parents 
the school children, all the people 
who reside, work, and take pride their 
community. The entire community has 
vested interest education. They support 
and they are either proud the local 
school system defensive about it, de- 
pending upon how meets their idea 
proper education. important, then, that 
the community informed directly and 
correctly things that are happening. In- 
formed they will be. When the researcher 
does the informing, the information cor- 
rect. When the informing done rumor, 
the information apt misleading 
scurrilous. 

The newspaper the best 
means reaching the community. ac- 
curate statement the study, brief 
community. The fact that the school 
engaged research seeking make itself 
better something for the community 
proud of. The recommendation that 
the researcher enlist early the columns 
the local newspaper for brief but com- 
plete and accurate description the re- 
search study. Newspaper editors are gen- 
erally interested the schools their 
community and will ordinarily cooperate 
willingly. 

The basic tenet this article has been 
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Sequence and Grade Placement 
Capitalization Skills 


The present paper one series 
reports extensive study sequence 
and grade placement capitalization and 
punctuation skills the 
grades the elementary school. The pres- 
ent paper summarizes the empirical findings 
the capitalization phase the study. The 
criterion for this study was: for specific 
skill considered suitable desig- 
nated grade, was necessary for the total 
grade level achieve proficiency score 
fifty per cent two the four test 
items used measure each skill, but less 
than seventy-five per cent three the 
four test items. 

The study was designed furnish data 
that could utilized dealing with two 
major problems. (1) effort was made 
determine the grade level that was re- 
quired attain the criterion set for the 
study. (2) effort was made determine 
the mental age within the grade level that 
was necessary for the attainment the 
criterion. This procedure was followed for 
each the thirty-seven capitalization skills 
that were measured the study. held 
that the establishment the 
levels within the grades for each specific 
capitalization skill has resulted new 
classification that allows for the develop- 
ment language skills independent age 
grade. 


NEED FOR DIAGNOSTIC 
INFORMATION 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


The Odom Diagnostic Test Capitaliza- 
tion and Punctuation Skills was adminis- 


Dr. Odom professor the Los Angeles State 
College Applied Arts and Sciences. 
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tered the researcher 1818 intermediate 
grade pupils large city school system 
California. Nineteen schools 
lected accordance with the requirement 
proportionate stratification. One fourth-, 
one fifth-, and one sixth-grade class from 
each the schools were assigned the 
study. All pupils each class were in- 
cluded the study. 

The test was divided into three sections: 
all the pupils were tested 
fourth-, and fifth-grade skills, fifth-grade 
pupils were tested sixth-grade skills, 
also; and sixth-grade pupils were tested 
sixth-grade skills and advanced-level 
group skills. Each capitalization skill was 
measured four test items that were 
systematically dispersed 
tests. The pupils inserted the correct capi- 
talization where was needed the test 
material. 

order maintain precision and ob- 
jectivity the hand scoring the tests, 
was necessary devise excess-error 
fraction. The excess-error fraction was used 
account for the incorrect usage cap- 
italization where none was needed. Each 
performance was reported specific 
skill scores. These scores were tabulated 
grade levels. Through the use the West- 
ern Data Processing facilities, in- 
formation was provided that enabled the 
researcher identify the grade levels that 
attained the criterion and the mental-age 
range that was necessary for the grade level 
attain the criterion. The identifications 
were made for each specific capitalization 


skill. 
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CAPITALIZATION SKILLS 


RESULTS: EMPIRICAL SEQUENCE 
AND GRADE PLACEMENT 
THE CAPITALIZATION SKILLS 


Because the large amount data that 
was presented the original tables the 
study, necessary delimit the data. 
special summary table presented 
this paper that allows for such delimita- 
tion without sacrifice information. The 
original tables contained: (1) cumulative 
percentages for each the four test items 
and were reported mental-age achieve- 
ment within each grade level; (2) cumu- 
lative percentages for each the four test 
items and were reported total grade-level 
achievement; and (3) the item 
achievement reported grade level. This 
procedure for the presentation the data 
was followed for each the capitalization 
skills. 

The special summary table contains: (1) 
the grade level that attained the criterion 
for the study; (2) the grade-level designa- 
tions the California State Series—lan- 
guage texts; (3) the mean item achieve- 
ment for the lowest grade level that 
attained the criterion; and (4) the mental- 
age range that was identified the study 
necessary for the attainment the 
criterion. The mental-range 
Language-age Range the special sum- 
mary table, was the original study. 

Analysis the data presented the 
special summary table revealed discrep- 
ancy the achievement for the capital 
letter used the beginning sentence. 
Two these test items were concealed 
content material that required the pupil 
recognize the end one sentence and 
the beginning the next. Since some 
authorities regard this device one 
punctuation, its significance this study 
should not stressed. 

Comparison the empirical grade place- 
ment the special summary table with the 
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California language text designation re- 
vealed that the criterion attained for: 
ten the capitalization skills before the 
presently designated grade, nine the 
skills the designated grade level, and 
eighteen the skills later grade 
level. This the major purpose diag- 
nostic testing, that is, the identification 
the achievements the pupils with regard 
the specific skills and their level 
utilization. the opinion the research- 
that this information unknown the 
teachers; consequently, they fail provide 
needed practice the skills that some 
the pupils have not acquired, while giving 
practice those skills which the pupils 
have already mastered. Some these skills 
are mastered before they have been de- 
veloped the teachers. might hy- 
pothesized that the pupils 
mastery through induction generaliza- 
tion. How the skills are mastered not 
relevant this paper. The fact that mastery 
untaught skills has been identified 
important. Teachers will assume that 
skill has not been developed that the pupils 
need practice this skill. This major 
deterrent our present language instruc- 
tion program. Unless teachers have some 
means which they can identify the abili- 
ties pupils utilize the skills, adequate 
practice will not given deficient skills 
and will wasted mastered skills. 


IV. SUGGESTIONS FROM THE STUDY 
REGARDING THE IDENTIFICA- 
TION AND TEACHING CAPI- 
TALIZATION SKILLS 


the basis the findings this study, 
the following suggestions are made: 

instrument that will diagnose the 
abilities pupils utilize specific capitali- 
zation skills must developed. This in- 
strument provide the necessary 
information, but, more important, must 


must 
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simple administer and easy score. 


Practice must given those skills 
that indicate low achievement level 
pupils’ usage, and practice should not 
given skills unless such weaknesses have 
been identified. 


Practice should given each pupil 
according his need, and should 
allowed progress his individual rate 
development. pupil should not 
restrained the abilities the group 
whole, nor the instructional materials. 


teaching techniques, variety instruc- 
tional language materials, 
practice periods necessary before defi- 
nite recommendation can made the 
sequence and grade placement capitali- 
zation instruction. Until such time the 
experimental study carried out, teachers 
will have relatively little confidence the 


effectiveness their teaching this area 
the language program the elementary 
school. 

The empirical sequence and grade place- 
ment that was presented the special 
summary table indicative the findings 
the study relative the variety 
conditions that exist the language pro- 
gram the school district that participated 
this study. view the facts that fifty- 
seven teachers with expected variations 
teaching techniques participated the 
study, that the pupils included the 
sample were representative intermediate- 
grade pupils validated comparison 
with the national mental-age norms for such 
pupils, and that the language texts used 
the intermediate grades the California 
elementary schools are, also, used widely 
throughout the country, the results this 
study may prove beneficial large num- 
ber school districts. 


SPECIAL SUMMARY TABLE 


Empir. 
G.P. 


Capitalization Skills 


Item-mean Range 


First Word the Greeting Letter 2.63 (4B) 5-2— 9-5 
The Word “I” Referring the Individual 2.40 (4B) 5-2— 9-5 
Names Cities 2.17 (4B) 


Names Countries 

Names States 

Names Days the Week 
Names Months the Year 


Names Individuals 


Names People Particular Country 1.8: 


Abbreviations Names Days and Months 
First Word Each Line Poetry 1.92 (4B) 
Title Preceding Person’s Name 


2.28 (4B) 
2.17 (4B) 


2.18 (4B) 8-6—11-11 
.14 (4B) 
(4B) 
.79 (4B) 
.90 (4B) 

1.75 (4B) 9-0—11-11 


Names Monuments 1.79 (4A) 9-6—Max. 
Names Indian Tribes 1.64 (4A) 
Names Mountains, Rivers, and Ships 1.64 (4A) 
Names Streets 1.67 (4A) 
First Word and Important Words Titles 1.64 (4A) 
Names Businesses and Services 1.82 (5B) 
Names Specific Trains, and Planes 2.25 (5B) 
Adjectives Derived from Proper Nouns 2.09 (5B) 
First Word Sentence 1.79 (5B) 10-6—Max. 
Initials 1.81 (5B) 10-6—Max. 
Names Geographical Places 1.73 (5B) 10-6—Max. 
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SPECIAL SUMMARY TABLE 


Names Organizations and Clubs 1.84 (5A) 
Names Public Buildings 1.67 (5A) 
First Word the Closing Letter 1.59 (5A) 
Names Holidays and Special Days 1.64 (5A) 
“Box” and “Rural Route” Addresses 2.15 (6B) 
Names Newspapers 1.99 (6B) 
Each Topic Outline 2.03 (6B) 
Names Important Documents 1.84 (6B) 
Names Planets 1.71 (6A) 
Titles Sacred Books and the Deity 1.26 (6A) 
“Mother” and “Father” Used Place Name Max. 
Personified Nouns (6A) Above Max. 


Item-mean the mean item achievement the lowest grade level that attained the criterion 


for the specific skill. 


maximum mental age for this study was 19-0. 


FREEDOM RESEARCH 

(Continued from page 117) 

that full disclosure research studies 
should made all who conceivably 
would interested affected study. 
Experience indicates that secrecy all but 
impossible. policy providing clear and 
complete information the researcher’s 
guard against critical and interfering gossip 


arising from misleading and partial dis- 
closures. The researcher urged take 
definite steps inform all students, all 
teachers, all administrators, all parents, 
and others the community, the pur- 
pose and nature the study under- 
taking. Fulfilling this responsibility not 
only guards his freedom research but 
can expected strengthen his study. 


The United States Treasury Department Internal Revenue has ruled 
that gifts and bequests the Research Foundation the National Coun- 


cil Teachers English will considered tax exempt insofar federal 


income taxes are concerned. 
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MorTENSEN 


Some time spent teaching composition 
should given analyzing our most 
famous state paper, the Declaration 
Independence, and the background its 
author, Thomas Jefferson. divides into 
two parts: the introduc- 
tion philosophical, set- 
ting forth what Jefferson 
called “self-evident” 
truths. The development 
practical, stating con- 
crete facts balanced 
sentences. avoid any 
confusion the minds 
his readers, Jefferson has 
eighteen sentences begin- 
ning with the simple sub- 
ject: “He,” referring 
the British King. Although 
the subject simple, the 
predicates are little dif- 
ficult. For this reason, the 
simple subject “He” plus 
the verbs can taken 


frontier stories. “He has excited domestic 
insurrections amongst us, and has endeav- 
ored bring the inhabitants our 
frontiers the merciless savages.” 

After these specific charges against the 
King, Jefferson defines 
George III tyrant 
unfit the ruler 
free people. Then Jef- 
ferson turns the British 
people. Again begins 
with 
“We.” have warned 
them. have reminded 
them. have appealed 
their native justice. 
then concludes declar- 
ing that these United 
Colonies are and right 
ought be, free and in- 
dependent states. His con- 
cluding sentence good 
study prepositional 
phrases. “And for the sup- 


out their context. Mortensen, Des Moines, this declaration, 


has refused. has for- 

bidden. has called. has dissolved. 
has endeavored. has obstructed. 
has made. has kept. has combined. 
has abdicated. has plundered. 
transporting. has constrained. Then 
ask the question: What has the King done 
according these verbs, One sentence will 
recall many Indian tales familiar readers 


with firm reliance the 
protection the divine providence, 
mutually pledge each other our lives, 
our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” This, 
too, can exercise transitive verb 
with its direct objects: our lives, our for- 
tunes, and our sacred honor. 
Why was Thomas Jefferson selected 
write this document? According Profes- 
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sor Bliss Perry Harvard his book The 
American Spirit Literature (Yale) was 
because had written the summer 
1774 Summary View the Rights 
British America, which had been published 
England Edmund Burke, who was 
judge good writing and sound politics. 
Jefferson had also prepared 1775 the 
Address the Virginia House Burgesses. 
For these reasons was placed the 
head the Committee the Continental 
Congress for drafting the Declaration 
Independence. The Committee Five re- 
ported the Congress, which cut out 
about one-fourth what Jefferson had 
written his dismay. 


Often accepting papers English 
class, teacher suspects that pupils have 
copied too much the material. inter- 
esting note that forty-seven years after 
1776, the year 1823, John Adams and 
Thomas Pickering charged Jefferson with 
lack originality composing the Decla- 
ration. His reply was: “Whether gathered 
ideas from reading reflection 
not know. know only that turned neither 
book nor pamphlet while writing it. 
did not consider any part 
charge invent new ideas altogether and 
offer sentiment which had ever been 
expressed before.” 


other words, was only spokesman 
for the opinions his countrymen. But he, 
too, held those opinions, and although 
Pickering called “commonplace compi- 
lation, its sentiments hackneyed Congress 
for two years before,” Jefferson’s thinking 
and reading, plus his own strong feeling for 
independence, are behind the words. 


Young boys can taught that the writer 
was gifted boy considered the best shot 
and best rider his county Virginia, 
who went William and Mary College 
Williamsburg and studied hard over Greek, 
Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish. 
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associated with the best thinkers the 
little colonial capital which may visit 
today its restoration. was this back- 
ground which made Thomas Jefferson the 
writer became. corresponded with 
numerous people, and his writings now fill 
twenty volumes. loved books much 
that his private library was one the best 
the young Republic. Although some edu- 
cated people his time feared the “rough- 
neck” type common people, Jefferson 
said, not one those who fear the 
people.” Jeffersonian principle was that 
leaders must lead the right direction and 
should above suspicion. loved words 
and the meaning behind words. Bliss Perry 
says, “He was far happier talking about 
Greek and Anglo-Saxon with Daniel Web- 
ster before the fireplace Monticello than 
ever was the presidential chair.” “His 
belief the inarticulate common people 
rewarded their obstinate fidelity his 
name type and symbol.” 

Although the people may have been “in- 
articulate” Jefferson’s day, they should 
not inarticulate today. Young people 
clear style, and the introduction, develop- 
ment, and conclusion the Declaration 
1776 may used model. 


returned missionary from the Congo 
said the summer 1960: watched 
Congolese, carrying satchels, walk into 
banks and public buildings pick their 
independence. The Congolese cannot 
understand what independence is. 
magic word them. They believe every- 
thing free and there work.” This 
could used lesson abstract nouns 
vs. concrete nouns. Children, like primitive 
childlike people, may not understand the 
abstract. 


Thomas Jefferson and His World new 
book the beautiful American Heritage 
Junior Library. Also new The First Book 
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the Declaration Independence 
(Watts). The Great Declaration Henry 
Steele Commager (Bobbs, 1958) 
distinguished historian. Thomas Jefferson, 
Champion the People Clara Judson 
(Follett) for junior high age, are 
Thomas Jefferson Genevieve Lisitzky 
(Viking) and Thomas Jefferson, Father 
Democracy Vincent Sheehan 
July 1776: The Dramatic Story the 
First Four Days July 1776 Donald 
Barr Chidsey (Crown 1958) recom- 
mended must for young adults. English 


teachers should all read The American 
Spirit Literature Bliss Perry, Volume 
“Chronicles America” series found 
most libraries. 

Copenhagen paper printed the Decla- 
ration Independence Danish front 
page news September 1776. reprint 
original size this front 
available, free charge. Write for copy 
Berlingske Tidende, Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. The paper still Den- 
biggest morning newspaper. 


Bic Bap 


Father the biggest baby the house. leaves the tap open. 


put out the lights. all bathe cold water, but needs hot water. puts 
the oil bottle the ground. Sometimes goes sleep before dinner. Some- 
times does not drink his milk. spills his oats his nice sharkskin shirt. 
Father even find the sweets. Mother hides the sweets. can find one 
second. love this baby. 


age six. 
Taken permission from 
Swing, Writings Children, 
222 East New York 
10, 
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Ten Major Educational Events 1960 


Four Negro girls, bound for first 
grade, entered two New Orleans schools 
hitherto reserved for whites. During the 
year, Negro pupil entered 
white school Houston, Texas. Peaceful 
also was token integration Richmond, 

All told, Southern school districts 
desegregated for the first time 1960. 
The number Negroes attending schools 
with whites stood about six per cent 
the total Negroes enrolled Southern 
public schools, Prince Edward County, Va., 
began its second year without public 
schools avoid integrating. States with 
segregation intact numbered four: Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi, and South 
Carolina. 

lanuching the Midwest Program Air- 
borne Television Instruction, the nation’s 
first mass experiment with educational 
television. Throughout the year, hundreds 
teachers, administrators, and college pro- 
fessors worked map out, produce, and 
record courses study which will 
broadcast from flying aircraft over six 
midwestern states beginning January 30, 
1961. 

Seven thousand delegates assembled 
Washington for the 1960 White House 


the University Wisconsin—Milwaukee. 


EDUCATIONAL SCENE 


and 


Conference Youth. 
Delegates met from March April 
reviewed every imaginable facet child. 
life and youth problem, and passed 1,600 
resolutions deploring, condemning, prais- 
ing, urging, recommending, and exhorting. 
There were more resolutions education 
than any other single topic. 


Both Houses Congress passed 


federal aid education measure. The 
noteworthy event was the approval the 
House Representatives, for the 


time history, measure authorizing 
grants states for school construction. 
This happened May. Prior this, the 
Senate had passed bill providing for 
both school construction and teacher salary 
aid. But the two bills were strikingly differ- 
ent and only conference between the 
House and Senate could bring about 
compromise. Before the steps necessary 
for conference could taken (the House 
Rules Committee was one obstacle), Con- 
gress adjourned and the two measures went 
their separate deaths. 

“Project Talent” completed the first 
national census aptitudes 
among high school students. The census 
was based huge sampling 500,000 
students, who provided close billion 
items information about their aptitudes, 
abilities, and background characteristics. 


The office Education allo- 
cated $8.4 million for research improve 
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teaching modern foreign languages. The 
research will involve languages and 
dialects. The money will used pro- 
duce grammars, readers, and dictionaries; 
study African languages; improve 
the training foreign language teachers; 
and develop achievement tests. This 
the largest program its type ever under- 
taken the United States. caps year 
which American educators have given 
high priority and increased money and 
effort the teaching foreign languages 
elementary schools, high schools, and 
colleges. Noticeable omission support 
for the teaching English. 

Candidates Kennedy and Nixon de- 
bated questions national policy, includ- 
ing federal aid education. The television 
debates were adjudged many im- 
portant venture into mass adult education. 
addition, thousands teachers utilized 
the debates their classroom work. Both 
during the debates and other cam- 
paigning efforts, the two candidates stated 
their position questions education. 
Mr. Kennedy promised more for 
education than did Mr. Nixon. 

President Eisenhower proposed 
United Nations aid for education. made 
his proposal the now famous Point 
Five his speech before the United Na- 
tions General Assembly, September 22. 
said: propose all-out United Na- 
tions effort help African countries launch 
such educational activities they may 
wish undertake The United States 
ready contribute expanded pro- 
gram educational assistance Africa 
the family United Nations organiza- 

The National Education Association 
began two-year study discover new di- 
rections for the instructional programs 
America’s elementary and secondary 
schools. Ever since Sputnik, many groups 
and individuals have voiced their opinion 


the schools should teach. The 
educational profession itself has not yet 
provided full-throated reply either the 
criticisms the demands for hard 
curriculum.” 

10. large segment the textbook 
publishing industry abandoned traditional 
patterns organization “prepare for 
the challenges vastly expanded mar- 
kets.” Two trends emerged. Nearly dozen 
textbook publishing companies were affect- 
Hitherto privately held stock several 
publishers was placed the market. The 
educational community with 
interest the reorganization industry 
whose products affect every classroom and 
every student and teacher the United 
States. 


Some helps for your A-V program 

Children’s Films, Collection No. La- 
test brochure lists new accessions, includ- 
ing some from other land. Brandon Films, 
Inc., 200 West 57th Street, New York 19, 

Free and Inexpensive Educational Aids. 
Compilation includes sources films 
and film catalogs. Books, slides, and 
charts are among the hundreds items 
listed. Dover Publications, Inc., 180 Varick 
Street, New York 14, 289 pp. $1.35. 

Films and Filmstrips Audio-Visual 
Materials and Methods. annotated list 
nearly 200 items from more than 
sources. Educational Film Library Associa- 
tion, 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
pp. $1. Free members. 

Film Catalog 1960-61. Content classifica- 
tion feature films and Hollywood-made 
short subjects, supplemented with sugges- 
tions for nonrecreational use the pro- 
ductions. Films Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave- 
nue, Wilmette, Illinois. 144 pp. Free. 

Recommended Phonograph Records for 
School and Library Use. Free, illustrated 
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list. Capitol Records Distributing Corp., 
253 West 64th Street, New York, 
Carnival Books 
Here the schedule children’s books 
and authors discussed Ruth Har- 
shaw during February. Dates given are for 
WMAQ, Chicago. Check 
your local station for day and time 
broadcast your area. 
February 5—Zachary, the Pig 
Bruce Grant (World). 
February 12—Henry Clay: Statesman 
and Patriot Regina Kelly (Houghton 
Mifflin 
February 19—Tales from the Story Hat 
February 26—Hittite Warrior Joanne 
Williamson (Knopf) 
Brotherhood Week 
Brotherhood Week 1961 will observed 
February 19-26. The National Conference 
Christians and Jews, sponsors the 
observance, list these the purposes 
Brotherhood Week: 

Rededication the basic ideals 
respect for individuals and peoples. 
Practical steps which people can take 
promote understanding and realiza- 
tion these ideals. 
Enlistment contributing members 
hood everywhere. 
recognition Brotherhood Week, 
schools might wish undertake some 
the projects listed below: 
Invite guest speakers 
ligion, labor, management, and 
fessions discuss democracy’s need for 
better intergroup relations. 
Plan choral programs music and folk 
songs religious, racial, and nationality 
groups. 
Present pageants and dramatic readings 
episodes our history when religious 
freedom and political liberty were estab- 
lished principles the American Way. 
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Plan folk dance programs for physical 
education classes and for assembly. 

Show films and hold forums 
themes brotherhood and group relations. 

Organize unit work intergroup 
relations social studies literature 
classes and plan assembly program 
the culminating activity the unit. 

Encourage students write essays, 
verse, skits, and plays the brotherhood 
theme. Provide outlets for these efforts 
class programs, the school paper, radio 
and for assemblies. 

Listen records great artists 
various backgrounds who 


uted American culture. Enrich with 
discussion. 
Provide opportunities learn about 


peoples comprising the nation 
problems they encounter adjusting 
American life. 

Arrange display posters, pamphlets, 
and books intergroup relations for 
library, homeroom auditorium. 


Exhibit arts and many people. 


Junior Literary Guild 
Here are the titles the selections for 
February: 
For boys and girls and years old: 
The Pie Wagon Lillian Budd. Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepard, $2.75. 
For boys and girls and years old: 
Higgins and the Great Big Scare Rebec- 
Caudill. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
$2.95. 
For boys and girls 10, and years 
old: 
Cappy and the River Lynn Avery. Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, $3. 
For girls years old: 
June Finds Way Emily Hahn. Frank- 
lin Watts, $2.95. 
For boys years old: 
Brother the Wind Jerry Wolfert. John 
Day, $3.50. 


medicine and those who practice 
story cooperation heavily weighted 
competitive world. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Maya: LAND THE TURKEY AND THE DEER. 
Victor vonHagen. Illustrated 
Alberto Beltran. World Publishing Com- 
pany, 1960. $2.95. (12-16) 

The Mayas were old civilization long 
before the Spaniards arrived Mexico. 
The history, culture, 
achievements the Mayas are dramatically 
portrayed this exciting story. Special 
features this book are chronological 
chart the Maya world and world events, 
suggested books for further reading, and 
index and glossary. 


lustrated Harvey Weiss. Longmans, 
Green, 1960. $4.50. (11-16) 

first rate “detective story,” this por- 
trayal the early Indians based upon 
the work the archeologist discovering 


the important facts the life people 
through study the artifacts they left 
behind. What archeology is, preparing for 
career archeology, the opportunities 
for developing hobby archeology, are 
subjects treated this comprehensive book. 
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McCall. Illustrated Carol Rogers. 
Children’s Press, 1960. $2.50. (8-12) 


Another the series, Frontiers Ameri- 
ca, the author describes the efforts the 
first settlers who attempted conquer 
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unknown continent. Frenchmen who tried 
establish Fort Caroline, the Spanish 
Fort Augustine, the English who disap- 
peared from Roanoke Island, the settlement 
Jamestown, and establishment Plym- 
outh Colony, portray the first efforts 
settling future nation. The subject and 
its treatment are appropriate for older chil- 
dren well younger, able 


Illustrated Carol Rogers. Children’s 
Press, 1960. $2.50. (8-14) 


Another the Frontiers America 
series, this collection true stories the 
men who made possible mass transportation 
and doing shrank the boundaries 
our nation, full adventure. Chapter 
headings reveal the flavor and substance 
the early pioneers transportation, 
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Edited Mabel Altstetter and Muriel Crosby 


BIOGRAPHY 


Conco Jeanne Carbonnier. 
Illustrated with photographs and maps. 
Scribner’s Sons, 1960. $300. (10-16) 

The second half the nineteenth century 
was time tremendous exploring and 
colonizing Africa. Pierre Savorgnan De- 


Brazza, exploring for France, opened 
the area become the French Congo, 
now the Republic Congo. This 
timely book which lays foundation for 
understanding the forces work 
modern Africa. 


SOLOMON JUNEAU, Marion 
Lawson. Illustrated Robert Hallock. 
Crowell, 1960. $3.50. (12-16) 


This the story the making man, 
man who left his native village near 
Montreal run-a-way. Becoming fa- 
mous voyageur, trader, United States 
citizen, Juneau was founder great 
cities, Milwaukee, and, later, Juneau, Alas- 
ka. Courage, perseverance, leadership, are 
among the qualities which earned for 
Juneau the respect and admiration his 
fellow citizens. 


David Dietz. Illustrated Ernest Kurt 
Barth. Random House, 1960. $1.95. (10-14) 

Because the great discoveries medicine 
came through the efforts individuals, 
such Pasteur, Lister, Salk, and Fleming, 
the stories these discoveries constitute 
first class biographies. Although working 
individuals, each the great medical dis- 
coverers was dependent upon the coopera- 
tive efforts many. this sense, the story 


Muriel Crosby 
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BUILDING SPELLING POWER 


JEAN and PAUL HANNA remarkably 
effective series for Grades 2-8. provides 
solid foundation spelling skills which, once 


mastered, enable pupils spell correctly and 
with confidence. 

BUILDING SPELLING POWER 

concentrates teaching spelling principles 

which pupils can apply not only the basic 


spelling list but the words they may want 
and need use writing activities. The 
word list each textbook set group- 
ings similar phonetic characteristics. 
this way the child gains familiarity first with 
the most regular spellings speech sounds 
and later, the less regular spellings. 


POWER 


does exactly what its title implies. The result 
confidence and competence this impor- 
tant phase the language arts. 


BUILDING SPELLING POWER 


published both textbook-notebook edi- 


tions and cloth-bound editions. 
Editions and duplicating masters for weekly 
tests are also available. 


HOUGHTON Editorial BOSTON MASS. 
MIFFLIN Regional Sales Offices: NEW YORK 16, 


ATLANTA GA. 
GENEVA, ILL. 


COMPANY DALLAS TEX. 


PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


Foreign Sales BOSTON MASS. 


open 
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“Peter Horse Half,” “Wil- 
liam Ogden’s Iron Pioneer,” “Leland Stan- 
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ford Hits the Golden Spike” are but few 
the intriguing episodes 


SCIENCE 


Count Down. Colby. Illustrated 
with Coward-McCann, 
1960. $2.25. (10-14) 


Count telis more about the bases 
from which missiles fly than about the mis- 
siles. Through narrative and photographs, 
the reader learns about gantry towers, 
underground “silos,” periscoped 
shelters, mobile launching pads, and spe- 
cial devices for handling the giant rockets 
and missiles. This complex subject simpli- 
fied for young readers through intensive use 
charts and photographs. 


Tue THE Atom. Mae and Ira 
Freeman. Illustrated René Martin. 
Random House, 1960. $1.95. (8-12) 

This difficult subject well treated for 
young readers easy-to-understand terms. 
The parts atom, how the scientist 
changes atoms make them more useful 
are explained. Emphasis placed upon the 
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constructive uses the atom help men. 
Format, type, simplicity narrative, and 
illustrations combine make this book 
for older children with reading problems 
well for younger readers. 


Illustrated the author. Alfred 
Knopf, Inc., 1960. $3.00. (10-14) 


pond many things—it home for 
great variety water creatures, sanctu- 


ary for migrating birds, and source 


life-giving water the animals and plants 
meadow and swamp.” Through the eyes 
boy the full year’s cycle the life 
pond depicted. This artistic ex- 
ample quality bookmaking which makes 
proud addition cherished library. 


trated photographs. Lantern Press, 
1960. $2.50. (8-12) 


Through the eyes two children taking 
cross-country jet flight from Los Angeles 
New York, the reader introduced 
jet travel through the eyes the passen- 
gers. Excellent format, clear photographs, 
makes this book for older, reluctant read- 
ers well for younger, able readers. 
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Announcing 


NEW ENGLISH PROGRAM, K-9 


USING GOOD ENGLISH 


Shane York Ferris Keener Peterson 


Outstanding Features: 


Completely New 
Oral Practice Before Written Practice 


Teachers’ Editions 


Write for Additional Information 


REFLECTING 
COMPLETE 


THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLIS 


for Grades through 


HERE entirely coordinated series texts which provides 
strong, practical program grammar and usage, well thorough 
training reading, writing, speaking, and listening. Skills, once pre- 
sented, are individually tested and reviewed, then maintained and 
reapplied throughout the program. Editions for Grades 
through and Teacher’s Manuals and Answer Keys for Grades and 
are available. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
Elmsford, New York 


Evanston, Illinois 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
Home Forest, Illinois 


How times 
have 
changed 


since typical experience child might have been encounter with dinosaur! 
The experiences children today are often their key learning. Skill development through 
experience approach mainstay the 


1961 ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 


Wolfe (Grades 2-8) 


The units found ENJOYING ENGLISH texts cover the entire range child’s 
interests and experiences. And experiences within the units are often correlated with subject 
matter other classes. 

Write today for complete information these new and exciting teaching tools! 


THE SINGER COMPANY, 


Dept. Syracuse New York 


this summer... TRAVEL with 
NCTE European 1961 


Section Eight days Oxford: concen- Section Eight days Stratford: concen- 
trated course College English trated course the Shakespeare Institute 
Taught England. The World Shakespeare. 


Both sections include three weeks motoring and sight-seeing; eight days London with five 
lectures outstanding authors Writing Britain Today. 


Optional Tours which participants Section and may take 


Studytour The Norwegian Fiords, Sweden, Studytour Holland, Belgium, and Paris; 
Denmark; the Rhineland and the Swiss Alps; Germany, Switzerland, Liechtenstein; Austria, 
all Italy; Geneva and Paris. Spain, and Portugal. 


Costs are: $949 for Section “A” and $989 for Section ‘'B,"’ New York back to New York. To these 
figures add $545 for $585 for All tours feature excellent accommodations, fine meals, 
sightseeing, field trips, evening entertainment; tips, taxes and incidentals are included; $15 regis- 
tration fee additional. 


250 West 57th Street, New York City 
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NEW BOOKS are 


Dig est Reading Skill Builders 


these irresistible 
books 
2-8. 


help you achieve total approach reading, here’s lively, 
exciting reading designed fit individual needs covering wide 
reading ranges. 


SKILL BUILDERS give you... 


appealing selections from Reader’s Digest authors whose 
works have informed and entertained millions 


expert adaptations teachers and textbook editors 


exercises which develop both basic and higher reading skills 


Use the Reading Skill Builders—you’ll marvel the progress 
made your enthusiastic pupils! 


Order several levels for Grades 2-6, 51¢ each; Grades 7-8, 60¢ each 
each grade you teach editions same prices 


Write to: EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, Reader’s Digest Services, Inc. 
Pleasantville, New York 
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SOMETHING VERY SPECIAL 


COMING YOUR WAY 


NEW REVISED EDITIONS THE GINN BASIC READERS 
FOR THE MIDDLE GRADES 


Sparkling with humor and filled with ac- 

Roads Everywhere tion, these revised editions, now available, 

Revised contain many new stories culled from the 

Trails Treasure best recent literature. Full-color, dramatic 

Revised illustrations—all new—and extended 

Wings Adventure poetry program are two many more 

Revised features that make these readers both 
dynamic and interesting. 


THE GINN READING PROGRAM consists THE GINN BASIC READERS for 
grades 1-8 which offer full equipment for learning read; Ginn Primary 
Enrichment Readers; and Ginn Book-length Stories for middle-graders. 


ITS OBJECTIVES are the development efficient reading skills and 
greater use and love reading. offers modern, well-organized, pro- 
ductive reading program that has proved its value thousands and 
thousands schools. 


GINN and COMPANY 


Home Office: BOSTON 


PALo ALTO TORONTO 
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Have you joined the chorus? 


ENGLISH 
OUR LANGUAGE 


SECOND EDITION, Copyright 


Sterling Lindahl Koch Rice Bishop Westendorf Hoffman Kelly 


Teachers want they want shout... 
when they see what English Our Language can 
program do. The face whole classroom seems shine 
for Grades 2-8 when everybody making progress. May show 
you the texts, studybooks, guides, 
editions that make this fine program? 


HEATH AND COMPANY 
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This popular portfolio contains fourteen 
articles describing variety promising 
and productive ways guiding the growth 
children the language arts. The sug- 
gestions are concrete, practical, unique. 


Compiled under the direction Miriam Wilt 


Creative Writing and Story Telling 


Today’s Schools 


collection articles designed stimu- 
late thinking about creative writing and 
story telling. The authors’ views are original 
and varied, and hoped that their ideas 
will help the classroom teacher 
arts more frequently and more effectively. 


Teaching Children Read— 
Muriel Crosby 


Practical Approaches for Adminis- 
trators, Supervisors, and Teachers: 
collection six articles, dealing 
with common problems elementary 
teachers have they attempt 
help children become competent 
readers. 

page pamphlet........... 50c 


And forget! 


Please include your remittance 
with orders under $5. Send orders to: 


National Council Teachers English 


508 South Sixth Street 


worth looking into... 
HELPS from NCTE 


Creative Ways Teaching the Language Arts 
PORTFOLIO ELEMENTARY CLASSROOM PROCEDURES 


“THE FIRST TWO PLUS” 


pamphlet for parents the importance good English— 
Prepared the National Council Teachers English................ 10c each 


Partial List Contents 
What Values, Puppetry?: Louis Scott 
Fun with Words: Muriel Crosby 
Let’s Teach Listening: Miriam Wilt 
Fourth Graders Write Book: Carrie 
Stegall 
Reading about Emotions: Bernice Wolf- 
son 


Partial List Contents 

Some Values Creative Writing: Paul 
Witty 

Rewards Creative Writing: Lorraine 
Reinhardt 

Story Telling, the Captor: Leland 
Jacobs 

Some Stories Should Memorized: 
Martin 

Edited Paul Witty 50c 


Critical Reading: 
Introduction 


study critical reading the ele- 
mentary level. Four articles leading 
educators look the past, present, and 
future critical reading—inside and 
outside the classroom. Each 
has extensive bibliography. 


page pamphlet................ 60c 


Champaign, 
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beginning reader awaken and encourage new expression 


young 


BIG HORSE 
LITTLE HORSE 


MARTHA GOLDBERG 


Illustrated Tom Hamil 


Mateo, young Mexican boy, has more troubles than 
can count. Panchita, the horse loves, must sold; his 
father scolds him for being late with the wood; worst 
all, his mother says must waste more time making 
clay models Panchita. Then one day, left alone dem- 
onstrate the pottery wheel, Mateo realizes must 
what loves most hold the crowd’s attention. Quickly 
his hands mould the firm, spirited body the galloping 
Panchita. Fascinated, the tourists move closer; Mateo 
looks and sees his mother smiling proudly his hands 


shape beauty and life from clay. $2.75 
LIBRARY 
EDITION 


Martha Goldberg writes with subtle understanding about 
child’s hopes and dilemmas and sees well his desire and 
natural talent for creative expression. 
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